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CHAPTER IX. 
Why, give him gold enough and marry him to 
a puppet, or an agilet-baby; or an old trot with 
ne'er a tooth in her head . why, nothing 
comes amiss, 80 money comes withal. 
Shakespeare. 

CapTaIn ReginaALtD DARTMOUTH was not a very 
bad man, at least not at present. But money, or 
rather the love of it, isthe root of all evil, and this 
journey down to Dale to see and snare the heiress of 
the Manor was the first step of a very promising line 
of wickedness and crime. 

Many men marry for money, and see neither harm 
nor sin in so doing. Nota few, especially of Captain 
Dartmouth’s class, think it rather creditable than 
otherwise, as well as profitable. 

Yet the captain had some misgivings—not on the 
score of morality or righteousness, but on that of 
policy. 

Was the game worth the candle ?—that is to say, 
would the squire’s fortune be large enough to com- 
pensate for a bread-and-butter, school-gir! wife ? 

He shook his head and pondered, and determined 
ashe stroked his thick moustache to feel very sure 
of this bargain before he committed himseif. But 
when the coach dashed into Dale and the old house 
cose from above the trees and the rich lands lay be- 
aeath his eyes he shook his head with a silent deter- 
aination. 

No; it was too good to be let slip. Squire Darrell’s 
money and Squire Darrell’s lands, if they were not 
to be Hugh’s, must be his—Captain Reginald’s ; and 
With this resolution finally settled in his heart he 
passed through the lodge gates, that the obsequious 
porter swung back for him, and rang the bell, 

Reginald was known only to a few of the old ser- 
vants, for, hoping nothing from the Dale, he had neg- 
lected it, and the man who opened the door was a 
hew comer, and consequently a stranger to him. 

“ Master’s not at home, sir,” he replied, in auswer 











[THE CAPTAIN AT THE DALE.] 


to Captain Reginald’s question. 
walk in I can send for him,” 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” said the captain, “Just tell 
Mrs. Lucas—I think it’s Mrs. Lucas—that Captain 
Dartmouth is here, and help that clumsy fellow down 
with my portmanteau, or there will be very little of 
it left.” 

Mrs. Lucas, who looked upon the members of the 
family she served as beings of a higher order than 
the rest of humankind, arranged her cap and hur- 
ried up. 

‘Well, Mrs. Lucas,’’ said the captain, offering his 
hand—he was always more than polite to the house- 
keeper of the Dale, for he judged it good policy, and 
Captain Reginald would have shaken hands with a 
cannibal if he had deemed it politic—‘‘ how are you 
by this time ?” 

“I’m very well, I thank you, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Lucas, very much flattered and delighted by the cap- 
tain’s condescension, ‘and I trust you are well, sir?” 

The captain nodded. 

“ You’ve come quite unexpected, sir. 
will be quite took aback.” 

“More sudden than welcome, perhaps,”’ thought 
the captain, but he said, languidly: 

“Yes, I am rather unexpected. 
inconvenience you, Mrs, Lucas.” 

“ Bless you, sir, no!” replied the old lady, horrified 
at such an insinuation. ‘ The blue room ’ull be ready 
in half an hour. I think you like that, sir.” 

“ That will do very nicely,” said the captain, taking 
off his gloves, ‘And how is the world going on at 
the Dale, Mrs. Lucas ?” 

Mrs. Lucas sighed heavily. 

“ Ah, sir,” she said, sorrowfully, “ you’ve heard, 
maybe——” 

The captain nodded and looked down at his boots. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but only a little. Mr. Hugh has 
run away, hasu't he?” 

“Run away, sir!” repeated the housekeeper, with 
suppressed indignation. “ Not run away, but turned 
away. Bean’t it shocking, Captain Reginald, to think 
as Master Hugh, the pride o’ all our hearts, should be 


“But if you will 


The squire 


I hope I shan’t 








turned away from his own house as one may say by 
his own father? Poor boy! poor boy!” and she 
wiped a sympathetic tear from her kindly old eyes, 

*“*Ah,” said the captain. “So the squire turned 
him out. Pray what for? Did he set fire to the 
hayricks, lame the squire’s mare, break some of the 
old china, or what ?” 

“ Ah, that’s where it is,’ said Mrs. Lucas. “ No 
one knows the rights of it, but 1 b’lieve it be some- 
thing to do with Miss Rebecca——” 

“Miss Rebecca?” replied the captain; “who is 
she ?” 

‘* Lor’, you don’t mean to say as you have forgotten 
Miss Rebecca, Mr. Reginald ? Miss Rebecca Good- 
man, of the Warren, yonder.” 

“ Oh, yes, I remember,” said the captain, glancing 
languidly at the window. 

“ And what had Hugh to say to her that riled the 
squire, eh ?” 

“That was just it,” said Mrs. Lucas. 
wouldn’t have anything to say to her.” 

The captain looked up. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘*I see, [think. The play ran thus: 
Indulgent but somewhat irritable father—eh, Mrs. 
Lucas ?—commands his son—dutiful, but somewhat 
obstiuate—to marry acertain lady. Certain lady ra- 
ther old, ugly, and poor 

Mrs. Lucas shook her head. 

“No,” said she, ‘‘ Miss Rebecca bean’t neither of 
them. She ain’t over young, it’s true, but she bean’t 
ugly, and she’s a’most as rich as the squire himself. 
Why, Captain Reginald, all that park and the mea- 
dows down in the hollow there joining the ten-acre 
be all belonging to her. Poor!” 

The captain shook his head languidly. 

The enigma was too rauch for him, He could not 
understand a man refusing to marry such a well-en- 
dowed individual, much less his preferring to throw 
up his inheritance than do so, 

“ Ah, well,” he said, as Mrs. Lucas placed a de- 
canter of sherry on the table and some biscuits. 
“ Ah, well, my cousin is a peculiar young man, but 
I don’t think you need fret about it. He'll come 
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back in a day or two, depend upon it—come back 
and marry the lady after all.” 

Mrs. Lueas-shook her head sadly. 

“No, captain, he won’t. I know Master [ugh too 
well to comfort myself by saying so. He’ll never 
come back to the old place any more.” 

“Then he’s anidiot,” murmured Captain Reginald, 
inaudibly. 

But he added, aloud: 

“ Well, I should, and marry Rebecca into the bar- 
gain. Yes, I’ll havea glass of sherry. So this is 
some of the old brownI remember? Yes? Then it’s 
worth having another glass. Dinner in an hour? 
Very well,” and he followed thé old lady to his room, 

At Hugh’s door he stopped. 

“Have you got a ghost at last, Mrs. Lucas?” he 
said, nodding at the screwed-up door. “1 thought 
the Dale was free from that sort of vermin.” 

“ No, siz;” said Mrs. Lucas, in a sorrowful whis- 
per. “That be Master Hugh’s room. The squire 
’as put all his odds and ends into it, and screwed the 
door up.” 

“ Phew!” said the captain. “Tho squire doesn’t 
do things by halves.” 

“Not he; he'd been very hard upon we? 
oy,” said Mrs. Lucas, ready toery again. “Why, 
biess your heart, Mr. Reginald, we aiu’t allowed. to’ 
nention his name, not one of. us—nor in the village 
neither. It’s just as if the boy was 
bit. Iadeed, Miss Grace, her heart, do believe 
le is, for the equire wentenad told her so, aad Miss 
Rebecea backed him up.” 

Strange tosay, the captain had not mentioned the 
girl who bad taken his cousin’s place. 

He could scarcely have i to himself why 
he had. avoided the subject, but now Ahe name struck 
him rather wnpleasantly. 

“ Grace !” he said. “So that’s the name of my new 
cousin, eh, Mrs, Lucas?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Lucas. “ Yes, Mr. Reginald, 
that be the mame, and a sweet name itiis, anda 
sweet gitbshe bea She be out withthe squire. 1’m 
very fond of her, Mr. Reginald. She's a Davrell, every 
inch of her. But I can’t forget the poor boy I had 
the nursin’ of ever since the day he was born, and it 
*nd be manateral if I could.” 

Lhe captain lenguidly agreed with her, and the 
good old soul trotted off, leaving jhim to dress for 
disaer—he had not brought his man with him be- 
causé he did not know what sort of reception he 
should get, and Williams, the valet, was apt to 
carry thogs with rather « high hand, as becane 
00 important an individaslas.a “* u's gentle- 
man;” so Opptain )Jeft him in London, for 
he did net want a kitehen disturbance to arise and 
spoil the little game he had almost made up his 
mind to play. 

As Captain Reginald descended the stairs from 
his dressipg-room the hall door tlew,open—it could 
be opened from the, outside—and his uncle and 
Grace entered. 

The squire had ‘hig whip in his hand, and Grace 
was in her habit. 

“ Hullo, Begiyald!” exclaimed the squire, coming 
forward with outstretched hand to meet Keginald, 
while Grace held back,and knitted her black, brows, 
as was her wont when in. fear of an introduction. 
“ Why, who ever thought of seeing you.at the 
Dale ?—1 didn’t.” 


“Nor I, sir” said Reginald, quietly. “I should! 


have written, but I really had po idea of cqming 
down until yesterday.” 

““ Well, I’m glad to see ye, lotter or no latter,” said 
the squire, and, turning round, added : 

‘“* Here, Grace, is a cousin for you—Reginald,, this 
is Grace Darrell, my adopted daughter. Come and 
be friends.” 

For, although Reginald had advanced with a,well- 
bred smile aud held out his hand, Grace was still 
standing at the side, or rather behind the squire, 
and staring, as it seamed, savagely, though.she was 
only taking a good look at iis face to see if ghe liked 
it—as she would have expressed it. 

“Come, Grace—shake hands!”—said the squire, 
irritably, and Graes held out her small gloved hand, 
which Regiuald took and bent over respectfully. 

He kuew too much of human nature to play the 
suddenly affectionate with his now cousin. A glance 
at the firm mouth and dark eyebrows had let him 
see that much, 

“We shall be good friends I have no doubt,” he 
said, “ that is if Migs Grage is willing.” 

Grace nodded, but not very cheerfully, and then 
ran past them both upstairs. 

The squire looked after her with half a frown. 

“The young hussy,” he said. “* You mustn't mind 
her rough ways, Reginald ; her look’s worse thau her 
bite by a long way. And how’s town, eh? You 
must tell me all the news, By George, it’s near 
dinner time, Go into the drawing-room, make your- 
seli st home, aud I'll be as.quick ag I cap.” 








Captain Reginald lounged into the drawing-room, 
and made himself comfortable before the fire—for 
though the weather was warm there was a fire—to 
think over his welcome and late intraduction. 

“ By Jove!” he muttered, “ Whatasavage! To 
tame her one should be a Van Amburgh. Well, 
I'll try it; yes, lll try it, by Jove, fur there is some- 
thing about her that seems to dare me, and I dislike 
being dared,” 

At dinner Grace sat at the bottom of the table, 
Reginald at the side. : 

She had kept them waiting nearly ten minutes, 
during every minute of which Reginald Dartmouth 
had expected to see the squire burst out into of the 
passions he remembered. But no, he had changed. 
Had Hugh been five minutes behind his time the Dale 
would scarcely have held tue squire. Grace entered 
the room ten minutes late with calm serevity, unre- 
buked save by a “ Come, Grace, lass ; the soup’s get 
ting cold,” 

She made no reply, and took a seat. . Reginald 
Dartmouth took a look at her. 

At first sight he had thought her beautiful; now, 
With the riding-habit displaced by a low-cut even- 
ing dress, he discovered that she was barely good 


Before the dinner was over he had decided that 
she was not even that—but that she was so i 
more—remarkable looking and prepossessing. 

“ Well,” said the squire, after boltiug his soup 
and drinking a couple of glasses of sherry in.sileuce 
—a sileuce shaved by the others—" how’s town look 
ing ?” 

“ Pretty much the same as usual,” replied the 
captaic, his well-bred, languid voice eontrasting 
strongly with the squire’s quick, sharpous. “ The 
usual amount of births, deaths, and marriages.” 

“Ah!” said the squire, “‘And how are you 
getting on?” 

This was rather,a difficult question to answer— 
all such questionsare. The captain, feeling thatthe 
dark eyes at theend of the table were fixed upod 
him with a critical serutiny, pacried it. 

“ Tolerably well, six,” be said; then, turning to’ 
Grace, said, in bis lagy way, “ Let me get you some 
sherry, Miss Darrell.” 

“No, thanks,’ she 3aid, shortly, ‘I don’t jike 
sherry.” 

The captain raised his eyebrows with mild aste 
nishment, and the squire said, with his gruff laugh: 

* Grace ia a queer girl, Llere, Reginald, give her 
some port,” and Le pushed forward the decanter. 

But Miss G:ace drew her glass away as Reginald 
was about to fill it, nearly causing some of the wine 
to drop. upon the cloth, and said: 

“ No, 1 won't have any port either, Uncle Harry.” 

“No wine!” said Reginald. “ What can 1 get 

ou »” 
ar Nothing!” said Grace, unused to such attentions, 
and not relishing the half-contemptuuus, tone of his 
remark. ‘“‘ Nothing! Don’tmind me, Go on with 
your own dinuer.” 

The squire looked at him, and burst into a laugh, 
expecting to see a flush, of embarrassment, or, at 
least, surprise upon the captain’s face, but he was 
disappojnted, 

Captain Dartmouth was not to be nonplussed by 
a girl of seventeen. His face neveraltered a muscle, 
nor did he look surprised, “ He filled his own glags,| 
and said: ' 

“Thanks, l’ll take yqur advice, Miss Darrell ;; have 
the kindness to get me some salmon.” 

Poor Grace had meant to be rude— though why or 
wherefore she could not have told—and his ¢ool non- 
chalance thoroughly upset her. 

“Do you want.a large or a,small piece 2?” she;said, 
without looking up,and holding her knife ready to 
cut. 

“As I have come some distauce and am rather 
hungry,” he said, with slow and cool distiuctness, “ I 
will have a large piece.” 

Grace proceeded to cut him a slice, and. the squire 
leant back in his chair and Jayghed heartily, 

“Come, I, gay, you two,” he said, with malicious 
enjoyment—it pleased him to see some ope else, 
worried by the young hussy:as well.as himaelf— 
“ you mustu’t quarrel directly you meet, Hah ! hah!” 

“Quarrel!” said Captain Reginald, lifting his, eyer-| 
brows the slightest in:the world. “‘ We were not) 
quarrelling, were we, Migs Darrell? —at least not that 
1 am aware of.” 

But Grace would not answer him, 

"9 Unele Harry,” she said, abruptly, “‘ giye.me-some 
beef.” 

The squire, still laughing, cut her same, and the 
three weut en with their dinner in silence for # little 
while. 

Presently Reginald said: 

‘** How is the shooting this season, sir 2” 

“Oh, very plentiful,” replied the squire. “My men 
Were telling me that the birds were never thicker.” 


His face clouded as hespoke,for he remembered that 
there was no Hugh to thin themnow, ‘ Have you 
brought your gun down?” 

“ No,” said the captain ; “I did not think of staying 
more than a day or two. I ran down for a change— 
London is insufferable just now, and I thought I 
should like to see you and the Dale for a little while.” 

* It's nonsense about not staying,” said the squire, 
earnestly. ‘‘Send up for your gun and govin.at the’ 
birds—they want thinning down, Then you haven't 
got your horse on the road ?” 

“No,” said Reginald, “for the same reason.” 

“* Well, that doesn’t so much matter, I can find a 
mount to suit you I daresay ; but every man likes his 
own gun.” 

Captain Reginald thanked him. 

“Vll apply for longer leaye,’’ he said. ‘I should 
like a pop at the birds.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” said the squire, “ get the War Office to 
let-you have agiek month or two, and recover your 
health in the ten-acre.” 

oo Reginald smiled, 

“IT daresay I .ean get leave,” he said, “ without 
pleading the invalid.” 

Then they talked.omtown topics, drew afew mild 
scandals over the coals,.anud after some politics—of 
course the squive was a Tory and equally of course 
Captain Reginald wasisleo—finished tie bottle of old 
port aad joined Grace jn the drawing-room, she 
haying #igenfrom the table at the appearance. of the 
port —y sailed out.as silently and sezondly.asehe had 
entered. 

Reginald knew-shat theequire would ceturn.to the 
dining-room aad. goto sleep,so he made)himeelf.com- 
fortable in the easiest chair and prepared to tackle 
labelie savege. 

When the squise, muttering.some inaudible excuse, 
toditied oyt'Oaptaim Reginald rose and walked up to 
Gnace, who was standing at the window. 

1 suid +, oe igor = 
ADU WAR, "OF pigs 
And he podded towards # drove going slong tho 


road. 

* Neither,” eaid/ Grace, “I've sceen:the sunset too 
@ften,. aud the.pigs too-for the matter.o’ that.” 

" Mey I ask, Darrell,” ho continaed, what 
you are at then?” 

“ You may,.but I ain't obliged to tell you,” she re- 
torted, then suddenly added, “ You came by coach this 
peng didn’t you?” taxning \erdark-eyes upon 

wm, 
Yes)” he said. 

“From London?” she asked, twirting a handsome 
bracelet round her brown, well-made arm, 

“Yes,” said the captain, again, “From Picca- 
dilly.” 

“ Picca-dilly,” repeated Grace; “that’s a queer 
name, Do you live there?” 

‘* Near there,’’ , he; replied, inwardly) amused and 
se but oatwardiy as calm aud grave as her- 
self, 

“ What sort of place is it?’’ she asked. 

“A very disagreeable.one,” he replied. “ Ugly, 
crowded, dusty—uot.atall like Dale, nor anywhere 
else,” he added, inaudibly, 

‘““What in the world makes you live there then?” 
she asked, lifting her heavy brows. 

The captain smiled, 

“ Because I am objiged,;” he replied, leaning 
againstthe window.and,swoking his moustache. 

Grape:looked at him up aud down,.as the. saying 
goes, and returned to her contemplation of. the road. 

The captain waited for the:nextshot. lt came— 
and pretty suddenly. 

“ What's your name?” she asked, turuing ther face 
round aad eyeing. him, withiealm curiosity, 

“ Reginald Dartmouth,” he replied. **Doyow like 
it?” i 

“No,” she said, 
mouth,” 

* Yes,” he said. 
tain Dartmouth.” 

“@aptein!” she echoad, tuming to him: eagerly. 
“ Are you acaptainy really? Haxe you\been round 
the.world? Have youseen savages, and liens, and 
tigers, and all tha?” 

He shook bis head with a: comical lack of regret, 

*\ No,” he said, “i am ancaptain of enother.gort, I 
am a in,in;the army.” 

“Oh,” she said, with great disappointment: aud 
gome contempt, “A captainiathearmy, ‘Have 
you fought any battles?” 

“No,” replied the exquisite, without a smile, “I 
heve naver seen one.” 

“ Never—seen—a battle, and yon’se a eaptain? 
What's the good of being # captain if you dom't 
fight; batiles ?”’ asked Grace, staring: at him, 

“IT don’t know,” netovted Reginald, beginning to 
enjoy the originality of the young savage. “Ll assure 
you, Miss Darrell, 1 have often asked myself the 


“It's ngly — Regimald Dart- 
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Grace stared for a minute longer, and then returned 
to the road, as if Captain, Dartmouth had no farther 
interest for ber. 

He waited for another question, but, fiuding that it 
did not come, said, quietly : 

“IT have not been all round the world, as I admit 
I ought to have been, Miss Darrell, but, 1 have, tra- 
velled over a great part of jit.” 

She looked round at him with renewed juterest. 

“ Have you?” she said. “ Wheye?” 

“Oh, ever so many places —Eugland, Ireland, 
Wales——” 

“Ob, not them!” she interrupted, ,scorntully. 
‘They're not places—I don't mean thew. What Imean 
is foreign places—Africa, America, Italy, Fxanee, De- 
sert Islands ’”’ [these evidently filled a larga space. of 
Miss Grace's meaning], “and amongst ‘the Indians 
andsavages. Have you been there?”’ 

“ Not among thesavages’—“ until thisafternoon,” 
he added-to himself—“ but to, France and Haly. and 
Switzerland ; 1’ll tell you about themif you like.” 

“N—o, thanks,’ she said, indifferently. “1 don’t 
care to hear anything about ’em if , there; ain’t any 
savages,” 

Captain Dartmouth stroked his moustaghe, not a 
bit offended or embarrassed. 

“Then I won’t tell you,” he said. ‘“,Perhaps 
you'd like to hear something about the gayages, and 
the rest of it that other people have,seen; if a0, came 
and sit down—it’s rather draughty don! you, think, 
just here, at the window ?—~and ,I’1l tell,you.’”’ 

Grace took no notice for a minute, and (he ;croased 
over and wheeled a chair up for ,her, arranging) the 
cushions in a comfortable position. i 

“‘ Now the chair’s ready and so.am (,” he-said, 
drepping into.his own, chair and crossing his legs, 

Grace came and sat down without a word, andthe 
captain began.an. old African, hunting story, relating 
it truthfully as far as he remembered, and. gppplying 
any details he had forgotten. 

His voice was pleasing, and he hadlit thoroughly 
in control. 

Now, as he sat opposite the dark, bowed, attentive 
face of the strange girl ho dropped.a great, deal of 
his langour, and, quickening and raising, it, ag the 
scenes he was describing required, held her attention 
fast, and charmed her out of herself. 

Her face lit up with the most.absonbed attention, 
her head was bent forward, her eyes fixed upouihim, 
her lips, from which the breath game eiweetly and 
quickly, apart and tremulons with excitement. 

The squire, entering quietly, caught sight.of them 
thus, and stood for a moment ere he. burst-into his 
sharp laugh, and exclaimed: 

“ Hullo! you two’ve been making friends, eh:?” 


CHAPTER 'X. 
Here is a beast to be bent.or broken; 
Bent by the stronger will of maa, 
And broken by,his subtlety. 

GRACE was strongly built for.a girl, apd heda 
strong constitution. 

Unlike most girls who,are fortanatejn,the posses- 
sion of muscle and sinew, she did not ,wasge her 
strength—nay, more, she was positively proud.of it, 

To be able to hold the dead Hugh’s horge,.or 
walk over the estate—a matter of .sixtyen miles ;al- 
together, there and back-+-and ,to plunge mto.a,cold 
bath when the late autumn frost .was silvering the 
window panes, were feats much more to be com. 
mended in a young lady than playing the piago-or 
mincing French, as she called it. 

Every morning as the clock, struck pix she rose 
and wrapping herself in her dressing-robe, made her 
way tothe bath-room. Then, all in.a glow with the 
cold, crisp. water, she made a hasty toilet and donned 
a little gray riding-habit. 

Treading softly down the,stairs, so as.not to wake 
the squire, who never, rose, till seyep, she ran jinto 
the yard where one of the men had orders to jhave 
her horse saddled for her. 

She was but a girl, but woe to the. maniif her 
horse was a minnte behind the time, The Darrell 
impatience and temper displayed, themselyes very 
quickly. 

Once mounted,she was off—away over the hedges 
and across the country, her half-dried, hair flying in 
the wind, and cheeks all aflame with health and 
excitement, her eyeses flashing as those of jhe horse, 
who enjoyed the mad morning gallop as much,as his 
fiery rider, 

The squire ,had attempted to. put a stop to her 
“freak” ashe called it, but of gourse in;vain, aud had 
given in, stipulating that a groom should follow, her. 

This Grace agreed to, and kept her word. 

The groom was allowed to start with ber andithen 
followed-—-followed half a mile. away, Grace having 
got clear of him jin a quarter of an hour. 

She had kept her word, but the squire owned him- 
self beaten as usual, and for the future my Jady took 
her, morning gallop alone. 





The morning after Regivald Dartmouth’s arrival 
Grace returned and entered the hall as he sauntered 
down the terrace'for a lounge round the garden, 

He glagced at her habis aud held out his hand. 

“ Are you goivg out!?” 

*T’ve been,” said Graee, giving him the tips of her 
fingers and enatehing them away before he Lad time 
to close on them. “Been and come back,” and she 
pushed (the dark,flood of lair from her fushed face. 

“‘ Yon’re an, early viser, Miss Darrell,” he said, with 
asmile. I have only just gat, down.” 

Grace threw up her head contemptuensly. 

“ You're lazy,” shespid. i 

“Very,” he assented, quietly. “ I.always was.” 

Grace looked at him, rather ponplussed by, his im- 


) passive face and immoyveable way olitakiag things, and 


moved on. 

“Is that your ‘horse?” asked Captain Reginald, 
nodding languidly after the animal; as jit was being 
led.away. 

“Yes,” said Grace; *isn’t;he a/beauty?” and she 
ran down two steps to look after him. 

‘ on es,” seid the captain, raising his eyeglass, “ very 
air.” 

“Very (fair! “Whatdo,yon mean—that he ain't a 
good one?” she asked, indignantly. 

“Nothing. half.so rude,” he ,atorted,.as quidtly as 
before. “ Very fair meaus (passable, tolerably good. 
You-said beautiful.” 

‘And I meant beautiful itoo,” she said, shortly.’ 
“Come, have you seen a better one?” 

“ Plenty,” be aid. 

“IT don't believe it,’ sha suswerad, codlly. 

He lifted, his hat. 

“ That's very rude, butit’aeriginal. | Da youknow, 
Miss; Darrell, that you ave the ouly living being who 
ever told me I fibbed ?” 





“No, I didn’t,” said Grace, plucking off ther hat 


and wiping her forehead with her gauntlet. ‘At 
least I didn’t meaniitif did. Whetid meant was-— 
Oh, you're not listening,” she broke off, turning her 
back to him as he. played with ‘his, eyeglass listlessly 
and yawned behind his hand, 

** I beg your pardon,” he said. “I amafraid I am 
scareely awake.” 

“Why didu’t you stop in bed, then?” said Grace,, 
‘+ if you're, 0 uncommon tiretl ?” 

“ Why not, indeed ?”’ he said, gravely, and tho girl, 
half aunoyed, half,puzzied at hisievideut determina- 
tion not;to be offended or made.angry by her, ran 
past, aim into the house. 

Reginald Dartmouth looked after her with a strange 
smile, and, muttering “/My savage.coz should live-in 
@ habit--it becomes her,” Joung iiuto the stables, 

“ Are these all the cattle ?’ asked oue ofthe 
men, glancing at the-atalls. 

* ‘These be all ’ceptin’ Aliss Graca’s, sir, and the 
pony,” replied the man. 

The captain stepped up to one or two.and had their 
rugs taken off. 

“ Where's the.ald hunter that; used jo bein this 
stall?” he asked. 

‘Dead, sir,” said the man. “‘ Maegster H—-~’’ Jho 
stopped short and. said instead, “He. was putt’ the 
wall at t’ back of the Warren, aut missed ’ua.” 

“Ha!” said the captain, * Mr.\Hugh, I. suppose?” 

The man nodded, 

* Saddle this gentleman for. me after: brealfast,” he 
said, layiug.lisjhaud.en a pewerlul cob, *“He’s.as 
fastas any here, 1 suppose?” 

‘The man shoek bis bead. 

“No,” he.saidl, * Miss Grace’s: be the head o’ ’em 
all. ‘There bean’t ene as can touch him.” 

The captain nodded languidly, and went. in to 
breakfast. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” he said, shaking, hands with 
the squire. 

“ Ahygood-morning, Reginald,” was. the. response. 
“ Been strolling round, eh ?” 

“ Yes,’’ said the captain, * I have been qs far as the 

es. » 


ed 
he 


“See anything you like there?’’ said the squire, 
sitting down and blowing his nose with great gusto. 

*‘ Yes,” said the captain, “I have asked.oue of the 
men to bring me round a bright bay cob.” 

“ Ab, good hovse, aud, quite up to your weight,” 
said the squire. “Where's Grace, Il. wonder? Here’s 
the coffee and all the rest of it. Hi! Mrs..Lucas!’’ 
he shouted; but before that lady could appear Grace 
entered and, kissivg her: uncle, sat down tothe urp. 

“ Well, haven’t you got a word for your cousin, 
madam ?’’ said the, equine. 

“Seen him before,’’;said Grace. 

“ Yes, we have already given each other the wea- 
ther-orders,” said the captain, peeling his egg. “I 
was fortunate enough jo ¢stch ‘Miss Darrell ,retarn- 
ing from her morning ride.” 

© Ab,” said the squire, “ she’s an early bird. Don’t 
know where ehe gets the notion from. Must of the 
young women are lie-abeds nowadays.” 

“And most of the young men too,” said Grace, 


/|. Reginald, 


looking over,at Reginald without any attempt at dis- 
| guise. 

* That’s meant for me, sir;".said Reginald. 

“Hah! hal!” said the squire, “Grace says what 
she means pretty plain—a great deal too: plain some- 
times,” he added, nodding at her; but she went on 
With her breakfast without retort, 

“ What are you going to do—ride, 
said the squire. 

“T thought of going for a gallop,” replied @aptain 
“Perhaps I can persuade you ta.accom- 
pany me, Bir.” 

“No, I can't,” said -the squire. 
;gout. “Grace will, though,” 

The captain looked over at her interrogatively. 

‘Can I count on so much honour ?” he said. 

“Do you mean will I.go with you?” .retorted 
|Grace. “I don’t know—perhaps,” 

The captain bowed. 

“You shall/tell me jafter breakfast,” he,eaid ; ‘then, 
\turning to the squire, added: “I have one or two 
jletters. Oan your man;take them for. me, sir!?” 

“Qh, yes,” said the squire, “put ’em inthe -bag 
\there and they'll go all right.” 

Captain Dartmouth rose, then stopped. “i*jladd 


didu’t you say ?” 


* Qonfgunded 


}\@ line or two to this,one,”"he esid, holding. one up, 


and, taking a pen, wrote ‘inside |the envélove, 
“Send me, with the gun, the three: large wolumes 
\of novels, and, start the ‘Sylph’ down as.soon as 
\possible.” 

Then, directing the envelope to his -valet, he 
dropped it with the others. 

After breakfast he Jounged upstairs .and .ex- 
\changed hjs coat for a tight riding one, and put.doo 
jhis spurs, 

Grace was, gtandiag by the window. 

“Have you made up your mind, Miss Darrell?” 
jhe asked, , atroking his moustache and looking per- 
fectly careless and indifferent as to her decision. 

“ No, 1 haven’t,” she said, 

He dropped into @ chair, and ‘beat his legs with 
|liis whip. 

“Well, aren’t you going?” she said. 
| keeping the horse waiting.” 

“And you are. keeping me,”\he said, . polly. 
“Which is ittobe? Am I to goalone,orwil you 
;oome and show ;me the best ways and prettidst 

ditehes P” 

“If you wanted me to show you the way, why 
didn’t you ask mo?” she said, catching atthe loop- 
, hole aud leaving the roam. 

Agaiu the captain smiled, aud, whistling.an air 
from one of the operas, went down the terrage, 

“ Get the pony saddied for Miss Graoe;’’ he: said, 

The man touched his hat, and, turning the gobover 
| to another groom, hurried.to get the pony out. 

Presently Gyace, ran out habited aud Jail, eager 
ness. t 

Her face puckered with annoyance, as ithe »man 
led the pony to the steps, and, striking her dainty 
riding-whip against her, habit, she said, icritebly:: 

“Not Dolly, Simmonds! Who told gouto saddle 
her, you stupid 2?” 

The man looked at the captain who hadaddressed 
him, aud held the stirrup for her to mownt. 

* JT told,him, Miss Darrell,” he said. 

“You?” said Grace. ‘And: pray, sir, who told 

ou?” 
< No one,” he said, with the same indifferent eool+ 


“Vou're 


ness. 

Greece looked from the man ‘to him anldrom him 
bagk again; then:she came slowly dowa: the steps, 
and, disregarding his hand, sprang into the saddle, 
her face darkened with:a frowa. 

The captain did not seem to natipe it, and they 
rode on in silence for a few, minutes, when Grace, 
who could not keep anything wader grounddor more 
than five minutes, said, abruptly: 

© And pray, Mr. Impudence, what made-you: order 
this little bit of a beast out?” 

“ What were my reasous for preferring. that you 
should ride this. pretty little pony instead of ithe bi¢ 
hunter I saw you on this morning, Miss Darzell:?” 

Grace clenched her hand and tamned her angry 
eyes upon him. 

“ Yes, Mr, Dartmouth!” she repeated, wnocking 
his,languid tenes. “Oh, don’t Miss. Daurell ne; man, 
I shall hate the mame.as muchas I do——” 

“ Me,” putin the captain as sbe paused. * Always 
retain that. pleasing candour, Miss:Grace ;, it..is re- 
freshing and beautiful. But to answer your qugstion, 
The reason I had the pony saddled ‘for yon qvas that 
I might, not have to follow you atia distance:of half a 
mile, which I should most assuredly havedane if you 
had ridden the hunter.” 

Grace tossed her head impatiently. 

“ How do you know I should ’a run away ?” she 
said, her eyes twinkling wickedly. 

** Because I saw it in your face when Lasked you 
to coma with me at breakfast time.’’ seplied the cap- 





tain. 
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“Oh, you did, Mr. Clever, did you?” she retorted. 
“ Pray, who taught you to read other people’s faces 
I should like to know?” 

“I taught myself, Miss Grace,” said the captain. 
* And who taught you, may I ask, to rido, for you 
seem to do that well?” 

“T shan’t tell you,’ she answered. 
speak to you.” 

And she turned her head away. 

“ Very well,” said the captain, cheerfully. 

And he spurred the cob, ; 

They rode on for half an hour in a dead silence, 
the captain with the same impassive, indifferent look 
upon his face, the wild, rough girl frowning and pout- 
ing. 

Presently she said: 

“Aren’t you going to speak? 
dammy.” 

He bowed, 

“Oh, yes,” he said, quite coolly. ‘ What house is 
that we passed just now?” 

“The Warren,” she answered, half sulkily, feeling 
sorry she had spoken. 

“The Warren 2?” he said. 
belong ?”’ 

‘To Rebecca Goodman,” she replied. 

* Thank you!” he said. 

And then he relapsed into silence. 

“Well!” said Grace, “Is that all you are going 
to say?” 

* That is all,’ he replied, in just the samo tone. 

“Then I shall go back,’ she said, turning the 
pony’s head with a decided frown and jerk. 

He turued the cob without a word and they rode 
home. 

As they pulled up at the terrace he jamped down 
and held out his hand to help her to alight, but she 
pushed it aside and leapt to the ground without his 
assistance, 

“How have you enjoyed your ride, Miss Grace?” 
he said, as they walked up the steps. 

“T haven't enjoyedit atall. It wasn’taride. I 
won’t go with you again.” 

“ Hush,” he said, lifting his finger with an aggra- 
vating smile, ‘* Don’t say that or you may want to 
break your word, and that is foolish.” 

She crimsoned with anger and turned upon him 
with flashing eyes; but his calm, half-smiling face 
thoroughly daunted her. 

“You're very rude, Mr. Impudence!”’ she said. 

And darting past him—for he had not stopped when 
she had—ran to her room. 

The captain was satisfied with his work so far, 
and, taking up the news sheet, extended himself at 
full length to read—or meditate. 

On the third day Captain Dartmouth’s horse ar- 
rived, together with his gun and a large parcel. 

He saw the horse taken to the stable and groomed 
and ordered the gun and parcel to be carried to his 
room. 

Grace was sitting in the dining-room, pretending 
te do some needlework—only pretending, for she 
never kept tho needle in her hands for more than ten 
minutes, working fidgeted her, she said — and ran 
to the window to peep. 

The captain caught a glimpse of her face behind 
the curtain and said nothing. 

After luncheon he took his gun and accompanied 
the squire in a walk. 

The old man was pleased to have him, and they 
went over the farm, piggeries, cowhouses and all. 

A week before Captain Reginald Dartmouth would 
as soon have thought of going down a coal mine as 
pottering round pig-houses, but now a change had 
come o’er the spirit of his dream. 

He listened to the squire’s little bits of information 
and statistics with interest and asked questions that 
showed he was not indifferent to the extent and well 
being of the estate. 

“Ah,” said the squire, as he turned to go back, and 
Reginald looked to his gun, “ I ain’t so young as you, 
Reginald, and can’t look after things as they should 
be looked after,” and he smothered a sigh. 

Captain Dartmouth knew he was thinking of the 
outcast who had been young enough and did look 
after things, and said : 

* Oh, I think everything is in capital case, sir. The 
men go about their work pretty well.” 

“But they want looking after,” said the squire, 
leaning on his stick and frowning at a hay rick. 
“They want some one down here every morning to 
set things going.” 

Captain Dartmouth swung his gun under his arm. 

“If I cau be of any use while 1’m here,” he said, 
“pray let me. If you like I will look them up in the 
morning. It would be amusement for me and, per- 
haps, let. you feel more at ease,” 

The squire thanked him. 

“It’s very good of you, Reginald,” he said. “I 
couldn’t think of troubling you though. You'd find 
ita nuisance and get tired of the whole concern in 


*T won't 


You look like a 


* And to whom does it 





two mornings. Besides, you don’t know anything of 
farming.” 

‘I know but a very little it’s true,” said the captain. 
“But I’m not too old to learn. And as for being 
bored with it I expect I should feel rather the other 
way—get too interested. Soldiering’s rather slow 
work if you haven't got any killing to do.” 

The squire laughed grimly. 

“ Well,” he said, “if you like to give ’em a look up 
and see after things a bit while you’re down here of 
course I shall be very much obliged to you. But 
don’t go and bore yourself, as you call it, that’s all. 
Threw it up when you're tired of it.” 

“Trust me to do that, sir,” said the captain, lan- 
guidly, and he walked off. 

It was one step in the right direction—a lonz step 
too, and the captain knew it. 

Once let him get a hold upon the Dale and the 
rest might be left to chance and his scheming. - 

He was a good shot—most men in his position are 
--and he returned with a good bag. 

The squire was pleased. 

Grace stood by the table while the birds were 
being counted. 

‘** What a many you have shot!” she said, picking 
up a pheasaat and stroking its feathers. “ Poor 
things! I should like to shoot one, though,” and 
she looked at the gun in his hand wistfully. 

“Oh, I daresay, my tom-boy !” laughed the squire. 
“ You'd like to do everything the men do. There, go 
and dress yourself, madam.” 

The captain left the room after her. 

“So you'd like to shoot the birds, Miss Grace,” he 
said, half playfully. “ Why, you couldn’t lift the gun.” 

*“Couldn’t I!’ she said, disdainfully, stopping on 
the first stair and looking down on him. “ Hold it up 
and see,” 

With his lazy laugh he held it up, and she caught it 
and lifted it to her shoulder. 

The captain, though of course he didn’t look it, 
was astonished, 

“Bravo,” hesaid. “I didn’t think you could, ’pon 
my word.” 

“You men never think we girls can do anything,” 
she said, curling her lips. “ Why, I'd fire it off if I 
had the chance.” 

“TI don’t doubt it ; and be knocked backwards,” he 
said, coming up to her. 

“ Nonsense, Mr, Impudence,” she said—the title she 
always gave him when he teazed her, ** You lvad it 
for me, and I'll promise you I don’t get knocked 
down.” : 

“Thank you,” he said, taking the gun from her. 
“I won't chance it; you’d be the first to blame 
me if you got hurt——” 

She tossed her head contemptuously. 

“Blame you! who’d think of blaming you ?” she 
said, and marched on. 

After dinner, when the squire was snoozing in the 
arm-chair, and the other two were in the drawing- 
room, the captain rang the bell and sent for the 
parcel that had come with the gun. 

Grace, turning over the leaves of the old book of 
travels, pricked up her ears—she had the usual 
amount of curiosity belonging to the sex. 

The captain laid the parcel on the table aud cut 
the strings. Grace looked up, and then catching his 
eyes returned to her book. 

The captain took two large volumes from the 
paper and opened one out on his knee, 

Grace peeped up and then locked down again. 

The captain saw the sly glance and waited. 

Presently she looked up again and caught sight 
of the large picture, 

“You don’t seem much interested in your book, 
Miss Grace,” said he. 

“Don’t 1?” she retorted. “No more do you, or you 
wouldn’t be watching me. What have you got 
there ?” 

“A book,” he said, without looking. 

“I ean see that, Mr. Impudence!” she said. 
“ What book ?” 

“Come and see,” he said. 

a" she refused, with a contemptuous shake of the 
Jead, 

The captain turned over a leaf, and held up a page 
80 that she could seeit: a large lion with a deer under 
his claws. 

“Oh, my!” cried Grace, forgetting her sulks and 
her pride in a moment, ‘“ Let me see!” and she 
spraug to his side, 

“ Oh,” he said, raising his eyebrows. 
you wouldn’t come. That's a lion.” 

“Oh, what a beauty!” she said, with awe, “Co- 
loured too.” 

The plates were colouredin tho natural and elegant 
style of those days; this lion was a bright crimson, 
the man was blue. 

She knelt beside the chair—as girlish and un- 
affected as a child—and begged him to show her 
some more, 


“ T thought 





He turned over leaf by leaf, reading scraps of the 
letterpress and explaining the pictures. 

The book was a description of foreign sport. 

In one part there was a long account of the Cape, 
the natives, cattle farming, and hunting. 

This interested Grace more than all the rest, and 
the captain, at last quite unequal to keep pace with 
her eager curiosity, turned the book over to her, aud 
sat watching her with half-closed eyes as she bent 
over it at the table. 

It wasa strange coincidence. 

‘There was the son, Hugh Darrell, riding over the 
prairies, hunting the leopard and the antelope, and 
here was the girl who had supplanted him reading 
with flashing eyes and longing heart of the very 
spot of ground and the very identical pursuits he 
was engaged in. 

Surely there is no such thing as chance. 

Fate holds us all in its hands, and moves us as 
easily as the showman pulls the strings of his puppets. 

‘The captain watched and plotted. 

He was taming and subduing the savage, but at 
the same time, unconsciously, he was arming her 
with the knife to cut his web to pieces. 

The following morning the captain’s horse was 
brought round, and lie appeared booted and spurred 
for a ride. 

** Where is Miss Grace?” he asked, entering the 
room of Mrs. Lucas, who was superintendiug the 
removal of the breakfast-things. 

“Here I am,” replied that young lady herself 
from behind the curtains. 

‘Oh, here you are,” said the captain, “Iam going 
fora ride. Will you come with me ?” 

She did not hesitate this time. 

“ Yes,” she said. ‘I want to see how your horse 
goes.” 

When she ran outin her habit she saw that he had 
had her horse, and not her pony, saddled, but did 
not say anything, placing her little, well-made foot 
in his hand, and hopping on like a bird, 

The captain’s horse was a thoroughbred, and 
luoked it, 

** Why did you tell them to get Pussy for me to- 
day ?” Grace asked, 

“Because I had no fear of your running away,” 
he said. 

She tossed her head, 

“Oh, indeed!” she retorted. “You think a won- 
drous deal of that horse of yours.” 

“T do,” he said, quietly. 

“TI don’t,” she retorted, as sharply, “1 believe 
Pussy would race him.” 

The captain shook his head, 

*T think not,” he said, with the smile that always 
irritated her, 

“ We'll try,” said Grace, and, with a smart slash 
of the whip and a sharp dig of the spur, she was off. 

The captain waited until she had taken a good 
start and then spoke a quiet word to his horse and 
the race commenced. 

Grace had g good start and was well mounted, but 
Hugh’s good old horse was more strong than quick, 
more brave than light, and the captain's thorough- 
bred steeple-chaser crept on him after the first hun- 
dred yards. 

Grace looked back with a bright flush on her face 
and waved her whip saucily. 

“To the barn,” she said, pointing to one two fields 
off. 
“Right,” he answered. “Mind the gate and the 
fence !” 

“Do you mind!” she retorted, and he saw her use 
the whip again, " 

They were going at a good pace now, making 
straight for a good gate and astout fence a little far- 
ther on. 

For the moment, as Pussy rose at it, he thought 
she had taken it short, and his heart beat quickly. 
Should tho horse fall and the girl be thrown! There 
was only she between him and the Dale! 

But it was not the first time by a hundred that tho 
old horse had cleared that gate, and he came down on 
the soft turf like a pebble and was off again. 

Grace looked buck in time to see the captain hop 
over like a feather and spurred on again. 

Then came the fence, higher and more difficult to 
negotiate. 

Again the captain looked with the same thought 
flashing through his brain. 

But Pussy rose up with plenty of space and there 
only remained the field. Now was the time to put it 
on. He just touched the silky neck and away went 
the steeple chaser. 

Grace heard the sudden spring and looked round 
just in time to see the captain’s horse fall all of a 
heap on the other side of the fence and the captain 
himself pitched headforemost into the field. 

She uttered a cry of alarm and turned back. 

“Are you hurt ?” she cried, leaping down and 
standing beside him as he pulled himself together. 
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* No,” he said,“ not a bit ”—but his face was white 
—‘ have you ridden past the barn? If not you have 
not won!” 

Here his lip twitched and he put his hand to his 


m. 

Grace looked alarmed. 

** Oh, you are hurt,” she said, laying her hand upon 
his arm, and speaking more softly than he would 
have thought she could. “Oh, I am sure you are; 
do sit down—here on this mound—I’ll go—I—I 
don't know what todo. Shall I ride home for Uncle 
Harry ?” 

He shook his head. 

“No, Grace "—it was the first time he had spoken 
the name without the prefix, aud the girl noticed it. 
* No, Grace, wait a moment. Will you bring the 
horse? He is up I see and more hurt than I am, I 
daresay,” he spoke, just as languidly and coolly as 
ever ; and Grace led the horse, who did not seem at 
all injured, to its master. 

He looked at it but kept his arm to his side. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ you ought to know a bird by this 
time, old fellow.” 

“ Was it a bird ?” asked Grace. 

“ Yes,” he said, but dropped his eyes beneath her 
anxious gaze. “A bird rose under his nose as he 
went to take the fence. Poor fellow, it’s the first he 
dias missed for many a day.” 

It was a falsehood, but he carried it off well. 

It was not a bird that had caused the tumble but a 
thought—a thought so vile, so hideous, so cruel and 
so dark that his brain whirled, his hand failed him 
as the idea entered his head, and he had pulled the 
horse at the critical moment. 

“Ob, don’t pity him!” said Grace, “the stupid! 
Pity yourself. What's to be done? Oh, I am so 
80 


rry. 

“ Are you, Grace ?” he said, stopping in the strok- 
ing of his moustache and lifting his dark eyes to hers 
with a glance in them that made her shrink back. 

Why she knew not save that her untutored heart 
told her the look was not love but a base and to-be- 
dreaded counterfeit. 

“ Of course,” she murmured, dropping her eyes. 

*T should not have thought it,”’ he continued. “ I 
did not think you liked me well enough.” 

“Yes, I do,” she said, looking at him quickly and 
dropping her eyes—not with love but with a subtle 
sort of fear. “Let us go. Can you mount? Ifyou 
can’t I'll ride off and bring you the chaise round.” 

**No,” he said. “The squire must hear nothing 
of this, nor—for the matter of that—any one else. 
The arm’s all right now, and we'll finish the race.” 

She held the horse for him and he mounted. 

ra rode on for a little while in silence, then he 
‘paid : 

“Is there a stream near here? This arm of mine 
is beginning to bore me, I think itisasprain. If 
60, the best thing is some cold water.” 

**No—no,” said Grace. ‘“ There’s no stream about 
here—we must go home, Stay, there’s the Warren, 
just on there, See? Rebecca will give us anything 
you want.” 

And she spurred on. 

Captain Reginald thrust his arm inside the breast 
of his coat and followed after. 

At the door of the Warren a little basket chaise 
was waiting. 

** Oh, Rebecca is going out!” said Grace; but at that 
moment Rebecca Goodman came out at the door and 
said, in her timid, gentle voice: 

“ Not going out if you are coming in, Grace.” 

And Grace, springing off her horse, whispered : 

“ He’s hurt his arm, and wants some cold water.” 

Rebecca raised her eyes to the gentleman’s face and 
answered : 

“Oh, my dear, you must introduce us.” 

And she walked up to the captain, who had already 
‘uncovered. 

Grace looked puzzled. 

What might Rebecca mean ? 

She didn’t know, but, half guessing, went up to 
Reginald and said: 

“ This is Miss Rebecca Goodman you've heard me 
tell you about—got the rare picture books, She 
‘says she'll give you some cold water; so come in at 
once—make haste.” 

The captain smiled, and, dismounting, bowed to 
Rebecca. 

“ Miss Darrell has only half done her duty,” he 
said, in his languid way. “My name is Dartmouth, 
Reginald Dartmouth. I have hurt my arm—a mere 
nothing—a simple sprain.” 

“Oh!” said Rebecca, interrupting him and looking 
distressed—she would have wept over a canary with 
@ sore throat. “* Pray come in—a sprain is so pain- 
ful. George, take the horses round, his way, Mr. 
Dartmouth!” 

And she led the way into the drawing-room and 
rang the bell. 

“Sit down, Mr. Dartmouth, Grace, put your whip 





aside. Mary ”’—to the servant—“ bring in some 
cold water and a basin, and a bottle of Elixir Fluid.’’ 

The captain smiled and rose. 

“T could not think,” he said, “of giving you so 
much trouble. Had I guessed you would have been 
so much inconvenienced believe me I should not 
have yielded to Miss Grace’s advice.” 

“Tt is no trouble,” murmured Rebecca, rather 
awed at the languid, high-bred London tone and 
the finished bow. “Surely you will have the 
water ?” 

“Thank you, but not in a basin.” 

** How then ?” asked Grace, who had been standing 
silently listening and watching. “ How do you want 
itp” 

“From the pump,” said the captain, quietly. “I 
think I saw one in the court. If you will allow me”’ 
—and he rose—“ I will go and use it.” 

He walked out and the two women followed him. 

Turning his sleeve up to the elbow, he held his 
bruised arm under the spout and pumped. 

His white face told how fierce the pain was, 

Rebecca flushed. Grace caught hold of the handle. 

“If you must have it in this stupid way I'll 
pump!” she said. 

And pump she did, the captain thanking her 
gravely, and declaring himself cured by the opera- 
tion, 

** Well,” said Rebecca, “I trust it has given you 
relief, but it’s a singular remedy.” 

‘One of the best there is for a sprain,” said the 
captain, wiping his arm on a towel which one of the 
servants had brought. “ It will cure even a bad one, 
and this is not that.” 

“T think it is,” said Grace, in her short way. 

“No, it is not,” said the captain. ‘ We could have 
got home without any care—well, but the squire 
would have seen it, and then good-bye to our races 
for the future, Miss Grace. A man who could not 
clear a five-foot fence would not have been trusted to 
take care of a young lady who could, Miss Good- 
man.” 

Rebecca smiled feebly. 

“ Grace is able to take care of herself,’ she said. 

“Tam,” said Grace. 

Rebecca had only one meaning. 

Grace might have had only one also, but to the 
man’s ears both remarks bore two meanings. 

Was this girl able to take care of herself ? 

“You must not ride home,” said Rebecca, as they 
went back to the drawing-room. “I was going over 
to the Dale and will drive you back. The squire will 
suspect nothing and it will be far better for you.” 

“You are very kind,’’ said the captain; * but I as- 
sure you I am perfectly at ease again. I could ride 
a score of miles now with impuaity.” 

“No, you couldn’t,” said Grace, “ We’ll go back 
in the chaise, Miss Rebecca, and thank you.” 

For once he let her have her way, and they took 
their seats in the little pony carriage. 

On the way the captain, still in his lazy, languid 
style, laid himself out to be agreeable, and succeeded 
so well that Miss Rebecca was surprised when the 
Dale came in sight. 

Grace was sitting silent and thoughtful, frowning 
as was her wont when ruminating. She was think- 
ing of the glance that Captain Reginald had given 
her and asking herself what it meant. 

Grace had not read any novels and there had been 
no one to teach her what love meant. 

The captain had erred in not taking her lamentable 
ignorance into account. 

‘* Here we are and here is the squire,” said the cap- 
tain, as the chaise drew up at the door and the squire 
came down the steps. 

** Good-morning, Rebecca. What, you two! What 
have you done with the nags—sold ’em or lost ’em ?” 

“We met Miss Goodman and accepted her kind 
offer of a lift,” said the captain. 

“The horses are coming over directly, squire,” 
said Rebecca. 

* All right,” said the squire, 
and take a bit of luncheon? ” 

Rebecca declined, but Grace insisted, and of course 
settled the question. 

In the middle of lunch a servant entered with a 
letter for the captain, It was marked “ Immediate,” 
and, begging to be excused, he opened it, 

It consisted of only three lines, but they seemed to 
anger or annoy him, for a transient flash too sudden 
and too slight to be noticed by the others lit up his 
dark eyes as he read them. 

* What time does the coach go?” he asked. “I 
must catch it, Iam afraid.” 

(To be continued.) 


“Will you come iu 








A FaLizn Monarcu.—Another crown is going a- 
begging, owing to the temporary retirement from 
business of John Sullivan “king of the begging let- 
ter writers.”” Mr, Sullivan's accomplishments in this 
walk of life were explained a few days ago, He had 





devoted nearly half a century to pressing letters for 
cash, and he has been convicted at the Middlesex 
Sessions of obtaining 1/. from General Braybroke by 
— and sentenced to seven years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 


THE YOUNG LOCKSMITH. 


—_————__ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE young locksmith found himself at leisure 
now. He had had two or three days’ lively experi- 
ence in the attempt to do for himself what he found 
could be done only through channels with whose 
tortuous windings he had no possible acquaintance, 
and he left the matter in Mr. Grindem’s hands, satis- 
fied that the dapper gentleman would grind all the 
money out of him he possessed, probably, but con- 
tent to “face the music ” wheu he couldu’t do other- 
wise. 

He concluded to employ this season of leisure in 
writing to Katrinand Captain Blount—informing his 
friends briefly how he was getting on. ‘lo his 
affianced he wrote: 

“T am here at the capital, dear Katrin, and I have 
toiled and travelled, talked and worried as I never 
yet did before in my life. The hard work and rough 
treatment I experienced with old Boissey were but 
boys’ play in comparison to the fatigue and aunoy- 
ance I have encountered here. 

“Thave done nothing yet. My ‘patent’ affairs 
are in the hands of the officials, being superintended 
‘in due course’ by one Lawyer Griudem, who I am 
informed is a proper person to ‘put the thing 
through,’ after a while. When this may be con- 
summated Heaven only knows, But I never yet 
conceived of the disheartening series of delays that 
meet one at every turn, or the enormous sums uf ex- 
penses, first and last, that an inventor is subjected 
to to induce anybody to undertake to aid him in 
such an enterprize as brought me here. 

“There is no end to the backing and filling, the 
squirming and dodging of all these people when they 
have a stranger to their complicated modus operandi 
to deal with. I hope it will all come out right in the 
end; but, up to this time, I have not had the 
slightest intimation in any quarter as to when J may 
be so fortunate as to possess myself of the necessary 
papers to protect me hereafter in the matter of wy 
invention, 

“T trust you are well, dear Katty, and that you 
often think of me, as I do of you, dearest. As soc> 
as I can I will write to you again. 

“In the midst of all this harassing business I shall, 
however, constantly remember you above all else, 
and trust we shall soon meet once more, to laugh 
together over all the troubles I endure here, Mean- 
time accept the assurances of my great love for your 
own sweet self, and trust me I remain your devoted 
lover always.” 

To jovial old Captain Blount he penned a longer 
epistle, in which he set forth his experience in the 
pursuit of letters patent under difficulties, as follows : 

“My Dear Captain,—I have had what you 
would call a ‘ jolly time’ since l’ve been here! In 
the whole course of my experience I never yet toiled 
as I’ve been obliged to do iu this city. Old Master 
Boissey, with all his roughness and exactivus, is a 
better average man than I| have met here yet. 

“Such a nest of cormorants, hucksters, aud dead. 
beats as I found where I was obliged to go to begin 
the process of obtaining my letters patent was never 
before beheld I solemnly believe under one roof. 
You have no conception of the sickening delays, the 
heartless treatment, the supercilious effrontery these 
muffs extend toward a stranger, 

“T spent two whole days going from one room to 
another, and from one desk to another, applying to 
almost thirty different clerks, in the different sec- 
tions, the initials of whose names ranged from A. to 
Z., in search of somebody, or some one place where 
information could be had that would point me toa 
commencement in the prosecution of my project, but 
without the slightest approach toward success, 

“They called me, as i went, by all sorts of false 
names—as Mr. Cowson, Croson, Curson, Gershom, 
Gowersom, Carson, Crewerson, Cresson, Growsome 
—and I don’t know how many more, in similar 
mockery (F thought), and sent me from ‘Dan to 
Beersheba,’ and back again, forty times over, until, 
disgusted, I ‘threw up the sponge,’ cap’n! 

“T don’t mean to say that they’ve beat me yet. 
But I was forced to give up the attempt to do any- 
thing by myself. So i was introduced to a reputable 
man here, Grindem by name (though I confess I 
don’t like his cognomen), who has undertaken to 
get my papers through the department twistifications, 
and, of course, will charge me accordingly. He is 
acquainted here, probably has influence, or associa- 
tions it may be with the leading clerks, and I suppose 
he’il arrange it for me after awhile.” 
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*‘ How long he will be about it I cannot say, nor 
can I divine when I may be put in possession of the 
documents I am after here. We must wait their 
couvenience—but I trust that things are slowly 
working now toward their completion. . 

“] don’t mean they shall beat me. I will get my 
patent, and if I have to wait I must. I can’t leave 
it undone now. I should never get/it if I were not 
here on the spot, I verily. believe. 

“I hope this will find you well, and the young 
ladies too, your daughters. My regards tothem. L 
can only say, in closing, that I shal do my best te 
hurry my affair along. : 

“Once I get my letters-patent I am all right. 
Without them my invention, as.you suggested, is 
worthless. I hope I shall be able to write more en- 
couragingly shortly; but I am not able ‘to: day to 
say when I shall have the pleasare of meeting you 
again. ‘Till then, believe me, your grateful friend, 

“Ep, Corson.” 

The captain received this missive, smiled at it, 
answered it in a most encouraging ‘tone, and Ned 
continued to wait for something to “turn up.” But 
the month passed by, and no “report” could be 
reached by him, even through Grindem’s exertions, 
from the office upon his looked-for patent for the 
“Corson’s Bank Safe-Lock.” 

On the tenth of the following month Mr. Grindem 
informed him one morning that “ things were work. 
ing,” but he wanted some more money. 

“ How much ?” asked Ned. 

“ Ten pounds will auswer to-day,” said ’Grindem, 
without wioking. 

** How is it going on, sir?” 

“Everything is right so far, Mr. Oorson, and 
you’ve got a big thing in your safe-louck, sure’s 
you’re alive.” 

“T hope so,” said Ned, drawing out his wallet at 
hearing these encouraging words. 

“You may calculate safely on‘a fortune out of 
your invention, in my judgment,” continued Grindem, 
counting the money, and then pocketing it, “Still 
the examiners seem to entertain some shade of ad- 
verse opinion as to the entire originality of your 
principle of motion, theugh nothing like it has as 
yet been discovered, or announced at least, in this 
country.” 

This was a poser for Ned Corson. 

It opened up doubts! Would they throw him 
upon the point of feasibility’or question of originality 
of his process? This was a bad business he 
fancied. 

He was very anxious now. 

“When would they report ?” he asked. 

“Whio?” said Griudem. 

“These gentlemen you spetk df.” 

“Oh, the examiners 2?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“*T can’t say.” 

“Ts their decision final as to my getting a patent 
at all?” 

“Not precisely. That is to say—it may be! 
managed so that a favourable report can be lad, and} 
then you can take your chances amoug competitors 
who may make claims similar to yours. The de- 
partment may issue you letters-patent, aud you can 
put your locks on the market. If others can show 
that you really infringe upon their inventions, they 
can put an injunction upon you until you or they can, 
establish priority of claim. The issuing of your 
patent is not affected by this state of things. It is 
best, however, to get a ‘ clean bill of liealth’ from the 
department at first. This is most satisfactory and! 
surest.” 

** That's what I want, sir.” 

“And what I’m working for—in your behalf.” 

** You say it can be done ?” 

“I think so. But it will cost money yet to push 
it through, Mr. Corson.”’ 

“ Never mind that—I’ll pay. I must have a clean 
patent, Til take care of competition, infringements, 
injunctions, and all that afterward.” 

“Well, we shall know something definite next 
month, without doubt. The examiners are about it 
now. It is a very ingenious contrivance. The 
principle of action, I say, is entirely novel. ‘They are 
looking into it, And we shall have their first report 
now shortly.” 

This was something tangible, but it wasn’t exactly 
what Ned was hoping for, The raisiug of a doubt 

about the originality of his studied invention had 
never once entered into his calculations, 

What, he thought, were these men, Grindem, 
Zagg, and all the rest up to? Had they combined to 


attempt to frighten the inexperienced artisau? Or 
were they favourably disposed toward some rival, 
who perhaps at that very hour had in their hands 
some similar process for a bank or safe-lock ? 

He became more and more anxious daily. Grindem 
got twenty pounds more from him before three 


|| a8 we have seen, just im the nick, of time, and, as, 
| your friend.” 


His hotel bill and travelling expenses, his fees: at 
the department, legitimately, and incidentals, had in 
three months absorbed a considerable portion of 
Captain Blount’s two hundred pounds, and no letters. 
patent yet, 

Ned was hopeful—but he was very anxious now, 
and he frankly told hisfriend Mr, Grindem that his 
funds were getting low, and he must. bring, matters to 
some conclusion. " 
Three days after the announcement by Ned that 
his money had run out Grindem sent for him, at,his 
office. 

“It is finished!” said.the agent, ‘as soon as the 
artisan, entered his apartment. 

** Well, what is the result ?” 

* Your claim is recogniged fully. ,Lhe report: of 
the examiners is entirely in your favour. I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Corson. ‘Lhe -patent for your 
Improved Safe and Bank. Lock will. be issued to- 
morrow—and a fortune.is,before you, 1 think I may 
safely predict.” 

“Thauk you, Mr. Grindem. You have served; me 
wall. 1 shall not forget your valuable aid in this 
matter.” 

Aud Ned went to his hotel that day delighted. 
Upon his return there he found a, letter from Oap- 
tain Blount, containing a most. important announce- 
meut, and requesting him to post back home at once 
without fail. 

A sensation had very lately, occurred in; the: village 
where he formerly lived, with Boissey. He. secured 
his papers at the department complete—and the next 
eveniag he was on his wag with his,latters-pateut in 
his pocket. 

The event which so suddenly’ summoned ‘the | 
young locksmith back related tojhis early;hiatory. A 
discovery had been made that very nearly concerned | 
the widow’s son, who.had been thrown.on, the, hands 
of the overseers of the poor of the town, eighteen | 
years before, the particulara of which :we will now! 
recount, and which will bothjastonish and,gratify the 
reader of this story, who has thus far followed the: 
varying fortunes of the young locksmith. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THe usual quiet of the Jittle: village where Captain , 
Blount’s house stood, aud upon the outskirts of which | 
Ned Corson had d some four years of /his! 
apprenticeship in the shop.of old Boissey, . was sud- 
deuly broken oue morning, about two weeks before! 
Ned obtained his patent-papers, by the rumour that | 
quickly circulated through the town. to the effect that | 
haudsome Ned Corson had probably fallen, heir to a} 
very nice property, 
This rumour and certain cireumstances thataccom-_ 
panied it which the captain became possessed: of 
were the occasion of Blount’s writing to Ned to) 
hasten. back forthwith, 
The lucky young locksmith got, his ,patent-papers, 


soon as he could, made the bast of his way home. 

On arriving at Captain Blount’s Ned learned. the 
following facts in refererce to the rumours. wo have 
spoken of. 

There bad come to the town a well-dressed stranger, 
about fifty years old, who applied to the overseers 
of the poor for information regarding an infant boy | 
they had taken charge of some eighteen years 
previously. 

The overseers who had at that, remote period been 
in office were dead ; but the aged towurclerk, who 
had served. in that capacity siuce the,place,was-in- 
corporated, and had charge at this time of the 
village records, placed the books at the service of the 
stranger, who, after cousiderable searching dis- 
covered the following statement, set down among. 
the items registering the known history of paupers| 
received at tle parisu poor-house there, 

“ DECEMBER 25th, 18—. Taken in chargejby the 
overseers of the poor, this day, an infaut clild, two 
and a half to theee years old, boy, saved from) 
wreck during gale thismoath. Lady,said to bahis: 
mother, brought ashore in life-boat et,same time,, 
died on the beach without giving any information.| 
Officers learued from other reseued passengers of! 
the lost barque that she was called ‘ Mrs. Corson ' on 
shipboard, aud came from Glasgow. Also that the 
child was called * Eddie’ on,the passage. Nothing 
farther ascertained.’ He was named Edward Corson 
accordingly, By order of the Board. 

“ES. Town-Clerk.”’ 

‘*N.B.—No property found with them.” 

Eleven years in date afterwards the following 
record was discovered on the books by the gentle- 
manly stranger: 

“May, 18—. Edward Corson, supposed to be 
about fourteen years old, an inmate of poorhouse 
siuce December, 18— (see Liber iii,, folio 44) was 








during his minori ty; and is discharged in due form 
accordingly. “E..S., Town Clerk.” 
Copies of these items were carefully made by the 
stranger, who gave his address as Johu Holland, of 
Strathavon, County of Canark, and who informed 
the authorities that he was an attorney at Strath- 
avon, and.had been acquainted with the family 
of Corsons formerly resident there. He farther 
narrated the subjoined interesting facts. 

Edward Qorson was undoub.edly the husband of 
the deceased “ Mrs. Corson” who. according to -the 
records died on the beach of that village, after the 
occurrence of the wreck—probably fram exhaustion 
eighteen: years before. 

Mr. Corson was,a well-to-do yeoman, residing at 
Strathavon. He, died suddeuly without making a 
will, leaving a widow and one male child. This lady 
left. Glasgow with her boy when he was about three 
years old, and.though the loss of the barque had 
subsequently been ascertained nothing could be 
learned of the;woman’s fate for years. 

Mr. ‘Hollaud was aware of these. facts,.and he 
instituted a search for the missing lady and child— 
having been a friend of Mr. Corsou,.senior, who left 
behind hima .haudsomo landed estate—but. without 
immediate result. 

He had been on the watch for any information, that 
might turn up, but heard nothing which led him 
toward anything tangible until one day, three weeks 
before, he chanced to hear the name of Corson pro- 
nounced by a lawyerin connection witha promising 
young mechanic, about whom his, legal friend was 
casually speaking. 

‘The name was notacommon one. He immediately 
made farther inquivies, and found an old locksmith, 
named Boigsey,:in Loudon, who gave such details 
as induced him to proceed to the village and examine 
farther into this matter. And.upon, reading; the 
records above quoted from the town books he became 
impressed that. the, young looksmith’s apprentice was 
unquestionably the child of the lost mother “Mrs. 
Corson,” and that this unfortunate lady was the wife 
of Edward Corson, late of Strathavon aforesaid. 

“ A fine property lies awaiting the rightful claimant 


||} and beir of Edward Corson in Scotland,” said Mr. 


Holland to Captain Blount, after all this corroborative 
testimony relating to the general facts had been dis- 
cussed between these two gentlemen at the captain’s 
house, “and I shall be rejoiced if-this young man, 
whom you say is so promising & young artisan, 
should turn out to be the lucky fellow I eerminly 
believe, he is, sir.” 

“There can be no doubt of it,” rejoined Blount. 
* All the circumstances point clearly to it. The lad 


'| is just.out of his time, and is now absent. on business 


connected with his profession, of which | assure-you 
he is master. .L will write him at.ouce. He will 
return, and, if ap knew the Edward Corson you 
speak of, possibly you may recognize in our Ned, as 
we call him, a family gesemblance, whieh will go far 
to confirm your belief that he is the son aud heir of 


“ Yes, I shall be happy to meet him. Ab, sir—I 
knew Edward Corson, senior, at home, iutimately, 
and his wife. very well, toc. It was their;first aud 
only child who accompanied the mother; and-very 
likely your suggestion may prove, as you say, con- 
firmatory. But the facts we have now before us are 
quite sufficient to makevut his identity aud.claims as 
Leir, [think, The more espevially since no claimant 
has ever appeared, or been Leard of, in couneation 
with: this ‘Mrs. Corson’ here described, patil now.” 

“I will send for Ned directly,” said the,captain, 
not a little elated with this news. 

And. this was the stirring announcement which 
had got wind in the village, which the captain had 
briefly communicated to Ned the day before .the 
inventor of the burglar-proof safe-lock had secured 
his letters-pateut—aud who started for hame, as we 
have seen. 

Captain Blount had. arranged with the Scotch 
attorney, Mr. Holland, to notify him of Ned’s arrival 
and invited'that gentleman to besome a guest at his 
house as,soon as the lad returned. 

“You. are acquainted .with this property,” said 
Blount to Holland, during one of their interviews, 
before Ned came ; “‘ what is its value ?” 

“ Ah, it’s a very pretty plum,” said Holland. ‘It 
is a freehold estate, uneucumbered, there are five or 
six tevants occupying it—for it was taken legally in 
charge by the public authorities, near twenty. years 
ago, for the beupfit of Corsou’s heir or heirs—and I 
siiould say its’cash value must be a matter of twelve 
thoussud pounds sterling ; at the least, double what 
it was worth when Corson died.” 

“A nice little fortune for poor Ned to be sure !” 

“Ay, it’s a nice property.” 

“Tam rejoiced at Ned's good fortune,” continued 
the captain, earnestly; “aud I believe he is the 





this day indeutured, according to law, by town 





weeks had expired after Ned paid him the second ten. 


officers, to Luke Buissey, locksmith, to serve him 


rightful heir.” 
“I do not doubt it, sir,” 
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“Here comes the lad, sir. See if he bears the 
family look, now,” remarked Blount. 

Ned stepped from the stage-coach at this moment, 
and smilingly entered Blount’s house, to confront a 
stranger, who greatly surprised him with the ex- 
clamation: 

“By Jove! The very image of his father.” 


(To be continued.) 


CHARLEY GALE. 
By the Author of “ The Lily of Connaught.” 
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CHAPTER If. 
Wholesome severity, if wisely framed, 
With sober discipline procures more reverence 
Than all the lenient counsels and weak es 
Of frail irresolution. .4More. 


No wonder silence reigned in the lectuyeroom of 








the Quillington Academy, and that theeyesof the 


boys were turned with expectant awe toward \the 
desk of the principal. 

A court-martial was in pregress. The had 
been engaged in a forbidden battle with ‘the of 
a neighbouring school, and broken heads and broken 
windows, not to mention the broken peace, called for 
investigation and punishment, 

A blue-coated official stood at one side of the 
principal, grim and rigid, while at the other. coarse- 
looking man with a dusty, bushy wig andan engry 
face glared at the class. 

By the side of this latter personage ¢owered ao 
sturdy boy with bandaged head. He was ene.of the 
wounded from the recent battle-field, and the man 
witl: the angry face was his father ead counsel, 

All was as still as death. 

The stern face of the principal exhibited em iron 
frown, and there was the rumble of a coming storm 
in the preparatory “ Hem” with which heerese from 
his seat and gazed at his pupils, 

“Tt gives me deep pain)” he said, im.emevere, 
measured tone, “to find that the scholars of ‘this in- 
stitution have, in total disregard of my wishes and 
warnings, been again engaged in one of these dis- 
graceful brawls known as ‘ boys’ battles,’” 

“ Disgraceful you may well call’em, sir,” snapped 
the man with the angry face, inan unpleasant, grat- 
ing voice, ranging his bloodshot eyes over the 
orderly array of offenders. 

Mr. Quillington frowned at the, interruption, sand 
the slight sound of a smothered laugh came-vaguely 
from the class, 

“ Q-r-der!” shouted ‘the principal, strifcing ,the 
desk. ‘“ This is no time for levity. I speak:to,you. 
in all seriousness. This is uot the first pccasiqn I, 
have had to,address you on.this painful sebjagt. But 
afew days ago an eminent man complained.to me 
that his life was endangered and his : carriage 
injured by stones thrown as he passed duping one 
of these fights, and not many weeks since # fatal 
aecident occurred in a fracas of this kind which. was. 
the cause of great-distress to the ;family of one boy 
and of great expense to that of another.” 

All the pathos in the heart of the man.with the 
angry face was stirred up by this reference, albeit 
his countenance lost no whit of its angry expression. 
His feelings were expressed elacutionally. He laid 
his great fat hand on the bandaged head of his :pro- 
geny and sputtered out: 

“ Yes, yes, master! Only tothink of what. might 
have happened to my poor, inngcent boy!” 

Now, in truth, his “ boy” was not one whose ap- 
pearance would have induced a seujptor to chovas 
him for a model for Innocence, and the paternal 
epithet struck the pupils so ludicrously that,a bright, 
loud laugh, springing up at one of ‘the aide desks, 
rippled away over the entire class like the singing of 
the wind in the forest. 

It was an irrepressible burst of youthful enjoy- 
ment, slightly tinged with that tone of derision 
which gives such life to a laugh, ‘The grim face of 
the rigid policeman relaxed into a broad grin under; 
its joyous influence, and it was so genial and general, 
that the stern principal knew, not how to meet this 
flagrant breach of discipline. 

He struck his desk for order. But the wooden, 
mask-like expression.of the angry face, which bad 
changed in nothing but colour, and now looked as if 
it was carved from a pickled galbage, the broad 
grin of the policeman, and the generally used—up 
appearance of “ Innocence” were too much for order, 
and the merriment went on with inercased spirit. 

“Order! silence!” thundered the principal, 
thu ping on the desk, every Quijlingtonian instinct 
rushing up for the preservation of diseipline and 
dignity, 

The general merriment ceased with unnatural 
suddenness, and its reflection vanished from the 
policeman’s face like a beam of light from a dark 
wall, This was, perhaps, the reason that the joyous 
peal of the voice which had struck the key-note of 





the laughter was heard after all the others had 
ceased, 

“ Who is that ?” demanded the principal, casting 
his eyes in the direction of the sound. 

There was no answer, and after a pause he re- 
sumed : 

“ It was the same person that started this unseemly 
disturbance, I desire him to staud up.” 

Every eye was furtively turned in the same direc- 
tion as that of the principal. There was a slight, 
rustling movement, and a handsome boy of fifteen or 
sixteen stood erect. His frame was slight and 
graceful, his features regular and raddy, his eyes 
brilliant blue,and his hair a massof short golden 
curls, Light,sunny, and joyous—asort of embodied 
laugh—was Prank Weldon. His face was slightly 
flushed with confusion a8 he obeyed the summons 
and faced bis tutor, but the light of merriment was 
not all quenched in his blue eyes. 

“Master Weldon !’’ said the principal, severely, 
“ what do you mean by this disrespectful conduct ?” 

“T assure you, sir, that lhad no disrpspectful in- 
tention,” answered the youth, with deference, 

But the principal’s dignity was hurt; he seemed 
to have a suspicion that the laugh had been at his 
own expense, and he persigted : 

“Why did you cause the class to laugh ?” 

“T was not the cause of their laughiug, sir.” 

“ Why did you laugh yourself?” 

“T could not help it, siri” 

“T insist. oniknowing the ¢ause of your laughter.” 

Frank Weldon locked at the principal with a half- 
appealing look, but the features were severely ex- 
acting ; then as his gaze fell upon the man with the 
| angry face.and bis war-broken companion the lizkt 
of fun into his.eyes, aud he answered, :apidly: 

“5 janghed, sir, to gee that picture of Innoceace, 
with his headdove up in rags. 

Again the whole class laughed, aud the policeman 
visibly chuckled ; heevidently had his own idea of 
Innocence, gained by his professional experience, 
but the most boisterous of all she cachinuators was 
the deskmate of Master Weldon himself, aud as the 
gaze of the irate principal fell upon the two disturb- 
ers he cried, with angry vehemence : 

“Master Morton, accompany Master Weldon to the 
waiting-room, aud remain there until your are 
ealled,” 

‘Lhe,two culprits seemed: to take very kindly to 
their disgrace, far, with, beaming faces, they passed 
down the room and diguppeared through a door.at 
the foot, the inaecent” boy,and his pareut frown~ 
ing vindictivaly,on them.as they went. 

“ Now, said the priacipal,,as.soon as this summary 
example had. sestoned ,order, ‘I shall sayivery few 
more (werds.ga,this matter. |I hawe told you 
of the;lowness.of ; these squabbles, of: the danger of 
throwing, wigsiles in the streets that may cause the 
death even of peaceable passers-by. I have warned 
you of the power of the law to\punish these juvenile 
outrages, aud of my determination that all partakers 
in them, without xespect.of persons, should be dis- 
miaged from this academy and given up to the ac- 
tion of the laws they have broken,” 

The \priacipal pauséd-—the man with the angry 
face gave a grunt of satisfaction, and the policeman 
put on a look of official severity becoming the ma~ 
jesty of the law. But the boys were uot in the 
least deceived or frightened by that frown. They 
saw through it. They had been awed by the first 
appearance of that officer, but he had smiled at a 
joke and they set him down as a fraud, forthey knew 
there was,a huwan heart behiad the blue coat. 

“ Notwithstanding all. my advice and warning,” 
continued Mr, Quillington, sternly, “this fault was 
repeated Jast. evening, and the.quietof the iustitu-: 
tion is again \digturbed by parties elamouring f{or: 
redress.” 

“ Yes; and it’s best ‘for ’em to iknow that ‘I’m 
bound to have it too !” exclaimed. the: man with the 
angry face, “‘just.as ure as my name's my own |” 

Mr. Quillingten waved bis:hand in a silencing 
manner, and. continued : 

“The son of this gentleman, Mr. ———~” 

“ Wigmer, Job Wigmer! :Boy’s name Bob,” 
prompted the complainant. 

“Mr. Wigmer’s son bas been badly hurt, and it 
becomes my duty to discover who was guilty and 
who innocent,” 

* That's it,” said Mr, Wigmer. 

“I was as imuercent as any ov ‘em, let them: 
laugh as.much as they're a wind to,’’ snivelled his: 
son, squinting from beneath his dirty bandage at 
the stern face of the principal, 

“ Do you know any of my pupils who were in the 
riot last evening ?” asked Mr, (Quillington. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the Innocent; “ them two 
fellers that you have sent out of the room for laffin’, 
they was there.” 

“ Did either of them cut your head ?” 


‘* Who cut you ?” 

“’'T was another one that wore old-fashioned skates, 
dressed in black, sportin’a hair watch-chaia. The 
other fellers wore club skates, and had their’n gilt.” 

‘“‘ Were there any others beside these three ?” 

‘* Ye-e-s-s!” cried the Innocent, eontemptuously. 
“Do ye think them three could a mashed us this 
way? There was a whole squad of them, but them 
three was the wust.” 

“Do you recognize here the lad that beat you?” 

The Innocent had evidently already marked his 
man, for be answered, promptly, pointing him out: 

“ Yes, sir, Jt was that feller down there that 
looks so white,/with his head leanin’ on his hand.” 

There-needed no more particular pointing out, for 
every eye was on the aceused in a moment, and his 
nervous start alone would have betrayed him. 

An expression of painful surprise passed over 
the principal's face, 

He did not speak, bat a motion of his head brought 
the accused to_his feet, and a second caused him to 
leave his desk and advance to the judgment seat in 
an irresolntc manner. 

He was.e-slim, delieate-looking youth, with very 
pale, reguler features, lomg dark hair and large sensi- 
tive eyes. His ¢lething was dark ovloured, well 
worn and \well saved, and the hair wateh-guard, 
mentioned by the Innecent, crossed his vest modestly 
from buttean-hole to pocket. In fact, modesty 
seemed to be his prominent characteristic. 

Certaiuly ke had mo appearance of the bully or 
fighting boy. 

‘There was.a yearting look in his large eyes anda 
resigned, laek-eoufidenes expression on his pale faco 
that spoke. of « ;youthial spirit depressed and tram- 
pled on. 

He advanced wather nervélessly and stood in 
silence before his tutor. ‘There was an ominous pause. 

Oi this Mr. Wigmer took advantage to turn his 
great brazen face reproachfully on the Innocent, and 
say, in that audibleaside popularly knowu as a “ pig’s 
whisper :” 

“ W'at, Bob! Is that the milk-sop ye let batter ye 
about ?” 

“ He isn’t sich a sop, dad, no matter how milky he 
looks,” whispered the Innocent, in the same elegant 
tone. “He’sa Tartar, he is. ‘The rest of the fellers 
ou’y throwed, but he rushed(right in,” 

Mr, Quillington broke in upon this by-pley ia aitono 
like the voice of doom. 

** Charles Gale,” he said, ‘I amsorry and ashamed 
to see a hoy of whem 1 had such great hopes appear 
to answer so serions a:charge. But my sorrow must 
not interfere with,my duty, and my determingtion 
shall be carried out as I said, withont nespodt of 
perseng. I pity, but. cannot favour you.” 

_ Never did a moxe: pitiless voice saund ithe name of 
pity. 

‘Lhe pale face of Charles (Gale lighted up slightly, 
and a gleam shot into:his eyes at the word. ‘The 
spirit. might be depressed, it was.not broken. ‘The 
stern tone ofthe address had the good effect of dispel- 
ling his nervelessnasa, and when he spake: his voice 
was firm and respectful. 

“ L only ask for fairplay, sir,” he said. 

“Were you in this fight?” 

“ Yes, sir, but-——~” 

“'Taat is.enough, Excuses are useless,’” 

An-expression of injury passedover the boy’s face, 
Chauging into a faint smile, which in its tura-passed 
| away, leaving the old look of vesiguation, 

The principal lifted up his head, about to pass.sen- 
tence of expulsion from the-classic shades of Quilling- 
| ton, when the man of the angry face burst ,out, in 
| interruptive approbation ; 

“ That's it, sir. Make short work of the young va~ 
gabonds that puneh innocent boys’ heads full of holes 
| as big as snuff-boxes.” 

The Innocent gave a pathetic whive of self-pity at 
| this graphic description of his wounds, 

Charles Gale turned his face toward them with a 
contemptuous look, and then, for the first time, as 
| the light of a window fell on the side of his head, the 
principal noticed a swollen contusion on his check 
and a white patch of sticking plaster among, hie black 
hair. 

Mr. Quillington had already marked bis ghastly 
|paleness, but thought it had been caused by ‘fear vf 
the consequences of the scrape into: whieh. be had 
| got. himself. ~ 
“ Look at me, Charles !” he eaid. 

Charles looked at Lim. 

“ Ave those marks from wounds. received ia this 
riot?” 

“ Yes, sir. I received them before he-did his," he 
said, indicating the enemy by a curl of the lip. “f 
was worse hurt than he was.” 

**Why did you not report this to me?” 

“I knew it would displease and annoy you.” 

“ Does your guard ya kuow of it ?” 








“ No—but they tried hard for it though, I tell you.” 


“No, sir.” 
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“Why did you not tell him ?” 
“It would only have thrown him in a fit of pas- 


sion. He has enough of them. I thought I would 
rather be the only sufferer.” 

“ How did you get your wounds dressed ?” 

“] bought the plaster and Kitty clipped the hair 
and put it on. Kitty was the only one | told.” 

* Who is Kitty ?” 

* Kitty ?” said the boy, with a bright look; “ she 
is my best friend—the servant girl.” 

All these answers were given in such a straight- 
forward, manly manner that the official frown left. 

The face of the policeman and his eyes beamed 
kindly on the boy. Something distantly akin to 
pride glimmered across the principal’s face, also, as 
he looked at his self-reliant pupil and compared him 
in his uncomplaining endurance, his bodily weak- 
ness and his mental strength, with the sturdy, blub- 
bering booby that came as his accuser. 

The war between warm human nature and frosty 
duty was going on in the breast of the master as 
well as in that of the policeman, but with very op- 
posite effect. In the one a tight-buttoned uniform 
could not confine the heart, in the other grim rou- 
tine forbid it face-room to plant a smile. 

* This does not excuse your fault,” said Mr. Quil- 
lington, in a chilling tone, “The person who takes 
part in riots must be content to fare asa rioter, You 
knew the rules, and you broke them.” 

**T was forced to break them,” said the boy. “I 
was attacked, and I could not stand to be beaten 
without defending myself. That boy and his fellows 
began it by throwing stones.” 

““Q-o-h, s’help me!’ cried the horror-struck In- 
nocent, turning to the master. “It was only snow- 
balls, and they started wettin’ their’n so’s to make 
them hard, and there warn’t no water where us fellers 
were, and we began bakin’ stones in our’n.” 

“Oh, that was the way, was it?” said the prin- 
cipal, noticing that Mr. Wigmer was vigorously 
tramping his hopeful’s foot. 

“ Yes, continued the Innocent, not heeding the 
fatherly hint, “ that’s the way, and then this feller 
got hit, and he runned in and he knocked me down 
and bumped my head on the ice, and then sd 

There is no saying how long this very direct tes- 
timony might have continued had not Mr. Wigmer, 
well aware of the danger of having too willing a 
witness, slapped his goodly hand over the deponent’s 
mouth, kidnapper fashion, aud nearly wrenched his 
head from his shoulders. 

** Have some manners,” he cried, “and don’t talk 
80 much to the gentleman ’ithout bein’ asked.” 

“ Let him go on,” said the principal. 











[A COURT MARTIAL.] 


“ There ain’t no worldly use of his goin’ on. He’s 
innocent at best, and now his head’s smashed up and 
he knows not what he says,” cried Mr. Wigmer, 
oratorically. ‘*’Sides, what’s the use of arguing the 
case? Ain’t it as plein as a pike staff? Ain’t his 
head smashed up, and what's the use of havin’ a boy’s 
head smashed if you can’t git damages ?” 

“Sir,” the master said, ‘* you come here with a com- 
plaint against my pupils, aud you interfere with the 
finding of the truth. Your son is more candid than 
yourself, and acknowledges that he and his comrades 
were the aggressors. Itis my duty and desire to pro- 
tect, as well as correct, those placed under my care, 
and I believe Master Gale to have been more sinned 
against than sinning ; still he deserves a reprimand for 
breach of rules. That will not require your pre- 
sence. Good-day, sir.” 

** Glorious old Quillington !”” was the mental ejacu- 
lation of the boys, and the desire to cheer was so 
very strong that its suppression was the canse of 
several incipient cases of apoplexy. 

* But you can’t snuff me out in that way. Job 
Wigmer is my name. This boy is my son, and 
damages is what I want, and damages is what I'll 
have.” 

“ Listen to me, sir,” said the principal, sternly, for 
the Quillington blood was rising, albeit the Quilling- 
tonian dignity tempered its heat. “ We are unused 
to such scenes here, sir. You have a perfect right 
to the full enjoyment of your name. But you must 
be content to enjoy it elsewhere. I have not the 
slightest doubt about the paternity of your son, but 
I am not a recorder of pedigrees. If you want 
damages seek where you are more likely to obtain 
them. There! Our interview is at av end.” Then, 
turning to the officer, he added, “Good-day, sir. 
Thank you.” 

“ All right,” cried the man with the angry face. 
“You may put me off now with your high looks and 
your big words ; but, mind you, Job Wigmer ain’t to 
be put off with looks and words—Job Wigmer isa 
man———’ 

His flowery little description of himself was nipped 
in the bud by the policeman laying one hand on his 
shoulder, and the other on that of the Innocent, who 
was making faces at Charley Gale, and leading them 
both down the central aisle toward the waiting-room 
door which also led to the passage. 

Mr. Wigmer had a proper appreciation of this in- 
dignity, and as they reached the door he came to the 
determination of making his exit with a flourish, so, 
shaking off the officer’s hold, he turned and shook 
his fist at the master. 

* Mind, I tell you,” he roared, “ I’m bound to have 











satisfaction, and Job Wigmer is not the man to be 


cheated out of his revenge.” 


“We'll git you fellers up on Meserole’s pond yet,” 
endorsed the Innocent, as his father seized the wait- 
ing-room door and flung it open. 

Now all this was according to the most approved 
style of stage departure, and would have had a fine 
effect, but unfortunately Masters Morton and Weldon, 
grown tired of their tedious wait, had improvized a 
fencing scene with long map-pointers, and just at the 
instaut the door was flung back Frank Weldon, 
having forced his opponent thitherward, was deliver- 
ing a ferocious lunge in tierce, expecting to call his 
point by the sound of the panel, when the weapon 
took Mr. Wigmer in the forehead instead, and carried 
his dusty wig away like an enormous scalp on the 
point of a Comanche lance, 

The man with the angry face, with a heart worthy 
of the face, rushed at the offender, but the police- 
man caught him by the collar and jerked him out of 
sight. 

Oh, that glorious old Quillington! Oh, that jolly 
fraud of a policeman! Cheer or no cheer, apoplexy 
was immivent, and the boy’s cheered, and repeated 
it with vigour when they caught a glimpse of Frank 
Weldon politely fitting on Mr. Wigmer’s wig under 
the superintendence of the fun-loving policeman, and 
saw the dirty face of the Innocent disappear with a 
defiant “ Bah !” 

—— e 
CHAPTER Il. 
Those only who have known misfortunes feel 
For others with sympathizing woe. 

As the door closed upon this unexpected scene the 
loud voice of the principal brought the cheering 
class to order. Then, in a severe tone, he warned 
them once more of the danger of school fights, 
and reproved them for their late unseemly con- 
duct. 

It was near the hour of closing, and, as the class 
was little likely to pay much attention to study that 
day, he dismissed them, only requiring that Charley 
Gale should remain behind, as he wished to speak 
to him in private. 

Many winks and encouraging looks—yes, and pity- 
ing ones too—were given to the boy as his school- 
fellows passed him; but he gave no answering sign, 
for his head was bent and a look of trouble and per- 
plexity had settled on his pale face. 

As the sounds of the many departing footsteps 
grew fewer and fainter he ventured to look at the 
principal, 

Mr. Quillington’s head rested upon his hand and 
his face wore a calm, stern expression, in which, 
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though it was habitual, the boy thought he read the 
dreaded sentence of expulsion. 

At length the door closed behind the last scholar, 
and Charley, remaining seated at his desk, felt his 
heart flutter as he awaited the stern summons. But 
the principal, instead of calling him up, arose slowly 
from his seat and descended with measured step to 
where Charley sat. 

“* My boy,” he said, leaning his white hand upon 
the desk, “this is a sad trouble you have brought 
upon yourself. I know the severity of your guar- 
dian’s temper, and am greatly grieved about it. I 
had begun to think very highly of you, and it was 
for that reason 1 dismissed the class that I might 
speak to you in private.” 

Charley, who had arisen from his seat, looked up 
gratefully, and his lips moved in thanks, but no 
sound passed them. 

The principal viewed the troubled face for two or 
three seconds iu silence, and then resumed : 

“This quarrel——” 

“Oh, sir,” said the boy, breaking out as the man 
paused, “I have explained to you that I could not 
help it. I was beaten. What could I do?” 

“My boy, I do not blame you for striking in your 
own defence. It isa duty that we owe ourselves. 
Fear not. I shall suspend the threatened punish- 
ment for this time, It’is but for your own sake I 
have detained you,” 

The boy looked up at him in a puzzled manner. 

“I would be your friend—I would advise you,” 
said Mr. Quilliugton, kindly. 

Charley Gale looked at his tutor incredulously. 
What could be the cause of this unusual softening 
in the austere principal? His face asked the ques- 
tion as plainly as words could haye done. Mr. 
Quillington understood it, and spoke in answer : 

“Thave liked you, Charles, because I have no- 
ticed your unconquerable perseverance when I knew 
you were in ill-health, and suspected you were un- 
happy,” he said, in such a manner as to bring a tear- 
ful glitter to the boy’s eyes. “Ihave admired your 
silent eudurance and your constant kindness and 
good-nature.” 

“Oh, sir, you are too good,” said Charley, ina tre- 
wulous voice, “I do not know——” 

The principal interrupted him with a smile. 

“Do not think that I intend to spoil you by flat- 
tery,” he said. “I know the boy Ispeak to. I was 
once a boy myself.” 

This astonishing assertion, added to the foregoing 
supposition of Mr. Quillington indulging in flattery, 
had a bewildering effect upon the listener, and he be- 
gan to wonder very much what the master was driv- 
ing at. He could not understand this strange thaw- 
ing of the frosty principal. 

“It is this kindly feeling toward you,” said Mr. 
Quillington, with a touch uf the old sternness, “ that 
makes me, after having warned all against these 
street quarrels, warn you especially. You differ 
from the others. Your characters are as different 
as your stations in life. They have fond parents 
and strong protectors—they have been reared in 
luxury far from the sting of trouble. You are poor 
and comparatively friendless—care has already be- 
gun to deepen and sadden your mind—and you know 
the bitterness of eating the bread of dependence.” 

The boy turned his head to one side and drew 
the back of his hand quickly across his eyes, while 
a bright flush sprang to his cheek, the flush of 
resentment as he thought that this unusual soften- 
ing, this eloquence of the principal, was after all 
but a subtle means of punishment, a stroke of 
humiliation worse, far worse than expulsion. 

Mr, Quillington saw what was passing in his 
mind, and laying his hand gently on his shonlder he 
pressed him into his seat and sat down beside him. 

“Do not think, my boy,” he said, “that I speak 
thus to hurt your feelings. I speak from my own 
heart—from my own experience.” 

He paused a moment, drew a long breath, and 
then continued, more rapidly: 

“Yes, from experience. I have felt the bitterness 
of which I speak, the misery of dependence, of 
grudging guardianship, of parentless, friendless 
struggling.” 

He paused and drummed absently with his ivory- 
looking fingers on the desk. The rebellious feeling 
of the boy fled before his astonishment at this break- 
ing up of the Quillingtonian ice, and the discovery 
of the deep waters that ran beneath. But even as 
his boyish mind was wondering at the principal 
choosing him for a confidant, the gentleman went on: 

“ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have had my boys’ battles too. 
I have passed through trials and troubles which you 
have yet to encounter—trials which will call for all 

your perseverance, all your endurance, all your 
pluck!” 

Charley gave an undisguised start. It was so 
odd to hear such a boy-like word jerked out of the 
professional lips, but he thought of the flash of the 





professional eyes during the dismissal of Wigmer, 
and his wonder was lessened. 

“ Boys’ battles,” continued Mr. Quillington, “ are 
not confined to the narrow limits of a street, a 
skating pond ora ball field. Their field is the wide, 
wide world, and the conflict is the battle of life—the 
battle of many battles—the warfare with want—the 
endurance of oppression—the resistauce to tempta- 
tion—the subjection of passions—the strife with sor- 
row. I’ve been in them all—I’ve fought them all,” 

These words were spoken not to the boy but to 
himself, and, with an impatient start, he arose and 
paced the aisle with his hands behind his back and 
his bent brow clouded with memories. 

“ Boys’ battles!” he muttered, with a bitter ex- 
pression. “Boys! boys! boys! What are we all 
but boys ?” 

Charley Gale’s wonder had increased in a painful 
degree, and serious doubts of the preceptor’s sanity 
were hovering in his mind, when suddenly he saw 
him start from his reverie, and gaze angrily toward 
the foot of the room, all the icy surface of the stern 
principal again appearing. 

Involuntarily the boy turned his head and caught 
a glimpse of the disappearing heads of Mat Morton 
and Frank Weldon. They had evidently been en- 
deavouring to find out the nature of the prolonged 
conversation, and Charley expected an angry sum- 
mons from the principal for them to appear, but he 
ouly shook his head and approached the desk with 
a weary smile. 

“ What matter?” he said. “I have made a boy 
of myself. What matter?” 

And, with an effort, asif he then and there cast 
off for ever this intrusive boyhood, he addressed his 
pupil in the old, smooth, icy style. 

**You have made an enemy of this person—this 
Wigmer. He is an evil man, unscrupulous and vin- 
dictive. I know that he is dangerous, He will use 
that boy of his as an instrument to obtain revenge 
for this. Beware of aim. Avoid these fights. You 
are not fitted for them. Do not be tempted into 
them, If these boys assail you, call upon the first 
policeman for protection. Obey me in this and you 
will never want a friend. Thatisall. Tell thetwo 
boys in the waiting-room that they may go. We 
will bury this affair; but the next,” he said, with a 
frown, “the next cannot be overlooked. You may 

ra) ” 


go. 

“Thank you, sir. Good-day.” 

“ Good-day, my boy. Remember!” said the prir- 
cipal; and the wondering boy turning down the aisle 
heard him add, “ Heaven bless you,” in a whispering 
tone, 

As the door closed behind Charley Gale Mr. 
Quillington sank thoughtfully into the desk-seat 
from which he had lately arisen, and, resting his 
chin on his hands, gazed sadly and absently towards 
his own dignified seat. 

Was he dreaming himself back to boyhood again ? 
was he conjuring up the stern master before whom 
he had sat in those distant days, and reproacbfully 
remembering that he had never noticed in that man 
even ashadow of the weakness he had so lately dis- 
played? 

Whatever was the current of his thoughts, these 
were his muttered words: 

“For her sake—for hers.” 

Then one of the white hands slipped from the 
chin to the great half-bald forehead, from which the 
chestnut locks had retreated before the assaults of 
time and trouble, the mists of dreamland filmed the 
blue eyes, the soft cloud-shadows of the past fell 
upon the colourless face, and the stern man yielded 
himself up a willing captive to the gentle tyrant, 
memory. 

What link could there be between Mr. Quillington 
and the humblest of his pupils? 


(To be continued.) 








THE MYSTERY OP 
FALKLAND TOWERS. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Wilt thou hunt ? 
The hounds will make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth, 
Shakespeare. 
The game broke cover, and the deep-mouthed 
hounds 

Gave answer to the huntsman’s tally-ho; 
And there, from out the copses, with long bounds, 

The bush-tailed quarries on their metal go. 


Urner. 

A NUMBER of pleasant days had passed at the 
castle. Other guests had arrived, and the old park, 
as well as the castle itself, was made to ring as it 
had not rung for many a year ; for, although the 
days were chilly and the air bracing, they were 
dovoted to huntjng, fishing, and other out-door 
yA all the gentlemen, and some of the ladies 
as well. 
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But it was not until several days had elapsed 
that Lord Falkland’s promise to give his friends a 
turn with the Falkland hounds was fulfilled. 

“ We’ve all heard of the fame of your hounds, my 
lord,” said Sir Plantagenet de Vavassour, as he, 
with others, appeared in full fox-hunting costume 
on theterrace. ‘ You ride yourself, of course ?” 

“No,” replied his lordship, who secretly wished 
that all his hounds were in Jericho. “I never had 
much of this kind of leap-frog hunting when young, 
and my long residence abroad has totally unfitted 
me for it.” 

“T am sorry that I am no horsewoman,” said 
Lady Fitz-Grammont, pouting. “I suppose that 
is your case, also, Madame La Grande, as I see that 
your-riding habit is that of, the road, and not of 
the hunt.” 

“No, I am a Frenchwoman by birth, and was 
never taught the exceeding grace and elegance of 
leaping over ditches and fences, with your skirt 
blowing one way and your hat the other,” replied 
Madame La Grande, who was also vexed at not 
being able to join in the sport. 

“By Jove! then you have lost half the delight- 
ful exercise of your sex,” exclaimed Captain Diggs, 
who, gaily attired for the chase, was waiting for 
the groom to bring him a horse, ‘‘ Here comes 
Lady Florence and the countess already mounted. 
Brave and fair! gallant and free! Look at them, 
and tell me if there are not grace and beauty ina 
pretty woman on horseback !” 

* But one of the gentlemen with them I have not 
seen before,” said Percy Redesdale. ‘* Who is he 
—the handsome, swarthy young fellow who sits his 
horse so well ?”’ 

“The young squire of Romney Manor,” said 
Lord Falkland, with an ill attempt to conceal a 
sco.:1 of hatred. 

“Come, gentlemen! not in the saddle yet!” 
cried the clear voice of the countess, as the party 
came prancing gaily up the terrace, followed by 
the gamekeepers, with the dogs in leash. “ Fie 
upon you! The sun is already three hours high!” 

“Faith, show me a saddle, and I’ll cover it like a 
kangaroo!” cried Captain Diggs. ‘* But here are 
the other horses.” 

The grooms came up with the other steeds, and, 
in a moment, the entire party were mounted—those 
who could not participate in the chase intending to 
follow the roads and smoother grounds and wit- 
ness it as best they might. 

“* The countess appears to have any number of 
gallants, and you but one, my lady,” said Diggs to 
Lady Florence. “I propose to make another for 
your fair sake.” 

Ralph Romney’s face fell only for an instant, for 
the captain’s good humour was contagious, and 
Lady Florence yielded a laughing consent. 

**My cousin will scarcely need any protection 
against tigers to-day, | think,” sneered his lordship, 
who was riding near. 

“There are more deadly wild beasts than tigers 
in England, as well as in India, my lord,” said Cap- 
tain Diggs, dryly. 

“ And what may they be ?” 

‘* Snakes in the grass, human tigers, hypocrites, 
convicts, and what not.” 

Lord Falkland started, but only had time to ex- 
change a glance with Madame La Grande, for the 
next instant the dogs were away in full cry, with 
the hunters after them on the jump. 

“ There they go through the woods!’’ cried Hugo 
Withers, who, with his Cousin Felicia, formed one 
of the spectators. “Quick! let us gain the lower 
road, and see them cross the broken ground.” 

He spurred down the road, followed by the rest, 
and they soon skirted the wood. 

“There goes Master Reynard!” shouted Hugo, 
pointing with his whip, as a gaunt fox broke from 
the underwood, and scurried across the fields, 

“Tally-ho! tally-ho !’” 

He had a good start, but, a moment later, and 
the wild cry of the dogs, mingled with the shouts 
of the hunters, resounded in his wake. Then the 
hounds broke cover, followed by the riders at a tre- 
mendous pace, Raiph Romney (who came of good 
old fox-hunting stock) leading, and the ladies close 
behind him, in fearless trim. 

“ Lady Florence is the best rider, after all,’”’ said 
Withers. “I thought the countess was at first, 
but my lady discounts her in fearlessness and ease. 
Gad, Low prettily she took that fence!” 

“Yes,” said Lord Falkland, with a specious show 
of family pride. ‘‘ My cousin's father was also a 
huntsman in his younger days.” 

‘‘T hardly know which is the better rider, Mr. 
Romney or Captain Diggs, although the former 
keeps the lead,” said Lady Fitz-Grammont, whose 
liege lord, though a good rider, was far behind in 
the chase. 

“There goes one of them down at the second 
ditch !’’ exclaimed Madame La Grande, with a 
malevolent chuckle, as one of the less prominent 
horsemen made a somersault over his horse’s head. 

‘* But see! he is up and in the saddle again, like a 
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gallant fellow !” said the cheery Hugo. “ Ha! Rey- 
nard has doubled on them at the lower wood, and 
must be making for the marshes. Come, let us ride 
on quickly.. This is rare — ¥ 

Withers. was right. The hounds paused and 
fluttered at the skirt of the road, with their noses 
on the ground, as if at fault, for the fox had leaped 
the broad brook that dashed among the trees, and 
momentarily destroyed their scent. 

The next instant the lookers-on saw him break 
cover again and dash across the road. towards the 
thin copses that lined the moors and marshes ; and 
the hounds and hunters were after him again in full 


cry. 

Tipe hunted beast is leading them now into @ 
tangle of. drains, ditches and ragged hedges sufficient 
t» break the necks of a regiment of dragoons,” said 
a. o. Hakland, speaking in a low voice and glancing 
ai Madame La Grande. 

“I would give a year of my life if they would dash 
the foremost rider into perdition !’”’ muttered the wo- 
man, in reply, 

Her fierce invocation appeared to be answered 
almost at the moment it was. made. 

The fox, with the hounds in his wake, had cleared 
the ditehes and was away over the open moors. The 
practised horses of the huntsmen were game even 
against the labyrinth of obstacles that opposed 
them, taking hedges, drains and trenches, in succes 
sive leaps, and cheered by the encouraging cries of 
their riders. 

But at the last. obstacle,,a thick, ragged hedge, 
ditched on either side, when: the horse of young 


Squire Romney, who still kept the lead, was rising |} 


bravely over it, an arm and a hand rose from the 
farther side, clutched and tugged at the bridle-rein, 
and then disappeared. The horse floundered wildly, 
with his forefect; caught his hindfeet in the hedge, 
and then plunged forward on hia head, casting, his 


ridrr far ‘away, the latter'also falling on his head and |! 


shoulders, where he lay incapable of motion. 

tims feliow-huntsmen instantly relinquished the 
chase and gathered around’ him, while Lady Flo- 
rence and Captain Diggs dismounted and knelt by 
his side; 

Tlie party of lookers-on also made their way to 
the spot as speedily as possible, 

“ Heavens! what an accident!" exclaimed Lady 
Fita-Grammont. “It would be a crying shame if 
such @ gallant rider should be-seriously injured and 
by the trick of the dastard who pulled him down.” 

— Falklandand Madame La Grande rode-onin 
silence. 

Ralph‘Romney appesred to be dying, 
suffered’ severe contusions, and’when Captain Diggs, 


aided by another gentleman who had dismounted, |; 


raised him in his arms the blood gushed in torrents 
from his lips and nostrils. 
Lady Florence stood near, pale ag death and with 


a quivering lip, which caused his lordship's face to |} 


darken‘as ‘black’as thunder. 

“ Bring some water first!” cried Captain Diggs, 
speaking in a tone of authority to one of the grooms 
who also came crowding up, and’ his customary 
bantering, frivolous voice suddenly cltanging to 
one distinct with deep aud manly sympathy. 

“T'll bring this gallant gentleman to if it lay in 
human power. So!’ he added, forcing. some water 
up the sufferer’s nostrilsand rinsing out his mouth, 
“ Now rub the water on his head and neck, while 1 
give him sonte brandy.” 

They did as he desired, for he was evidently the 
man for the emergency; and he, taking a small 
flask from his breast, poured some ‘of the liquor 
down Remhey’s throat. 

“ Ha! You'll cough it up, old fellow, will you ? 
Try another doso then: That sticks, aud touches 
the spot! Hurrah! he opens his eyes! So—only 
a@ rough tumble and sonie bruises after all.” 

Ralph, indeed, opened his eyes, and with the cap- 
tain’s assistance managed to get on his feet, though 
he kept them with ditlivulty, and returned Lady 
Fiorence’s anxious gaze wit: a feeble smile. 

“ Bring up Mr. Romney's horse, you there !”” said 
the captain, addressing the grooms and game- 
keepers. 

* Please; sit,”’ said one’ of them—an honest look- 
ing fellow—advancing respectfully, “the horse 
has broke his neck, and be quitedead. And please, 
sir, 1 be-one of the young squire’s own men as was 
passing down the moors at the time of the hurt. 
‘There be others of us here from Romney Manor, 
rer we can carry our poor master home if needs 

e. 


“Thank you, Simpson! You were always an 
honest fellow,” said Ralpk, though very feebly. 
* But it will be best for you and your mates to 
assist me up to our hunting-lodge, when you can 
ran up to the Mauor and bring down the carriage for 
me 


** But, oh, Ralph, you are too much hurt to walk!’ 
cried Lady {‘lorence, in a trembling voice. ‘* You 
are—I will-—that is——”’ 

She paused in confusion—the blood rushing to 
her pale-cheek. For, even if she had not’ seen the 


He had 


sinister expression on Lord Falkland’s face, and the 
warning one on Madame La Grande's, she would 
have known that she was, among so many, forget- 
ting her station, and was being carried away by the 
impulse of her feelings. 

“Oh, it is not so bad, after all! I have only an 
aching in my head and shoulder, that ia all,” said 
Romney, looking’a world of gratitude, and prepar- 
ing to go with his grooms. “A little care will soon 
restore me. I thank you, sir, from my very heart, 
for your manly kindness,” he added, grasping Cap- 
tain Diggs by the hand. 

** Don’t mention a trifle !’” said the other, cheerily. 
“But who could have been the despicable villain who 

caused this accident ? I was'close behind, and only 
saw his’ hand and arm upraised above’ the: hedge. 
The owner of them appears to have disappeared as 
by a miracle.” 

“TL saw’ but little uryself, the whole attack was 
so sudden and unexpected,” said the young squire. 
“Yet stay! [did see: his: form, though not his 
face, and. the former looked: much: like’ tliat of a 
young gipsy fellow called Gipsy Jook, with’ whom 
I was always at war when a boy and youth! Still, 
I may by em aang deeply, vagabond as he isi) I 
only saw his back, Come, Simpson, we'will go.” 

He threw another grateful glance at Lady Flo- 
rence, and passed up the. moor, supported i 
men. 

“Did you notice that peculiar. expression on the 
captain's face as the gipsy’s:iname was mentioned'?”’ 
whispered his lordship to Madame La Grande, , who 

rode constantly by his side. 

“Yes ; what did it mean ?” 

“T wish I. cnew ; but the gipsy:rascal is keeping 
his word bravely, and shall f aid for it, But how 

‘say you, gentlemen?” he-said, raising, his voice. 

\“'’he hounds are iu leash again ;. will you.continue’ 

| the hunt ?’” 

“1 will'not, for one!” exclaimed Lady Florence, 


with great spjrit. “To Have seen my old playmate | 


‘almost killed is ‘quite'enough for me, at any rate.” 
There’ were those who would have sympathized 


with her sentiment, but the countess ‘merrily sided 


i with his lordship; and, as Captain Diggs assisted 
Lady Florence to remount, he whispered, swiftly: 

| “Continue the chase, dear lady ; it’ will be for 
the best. I am not’ what’ I seem, bit a‘ nearer 
| friend to you'than you can ever dream. Whatever 
|may be appearances: horeafter, you will: find me 
jultimately a faithful friend to you and a foe to your 
|enemies,” 


CHAPTER XV.. : 
I hate the dreadful ‘hollow behind thd little wood, 
Its lips on the field above are dabbled with blood- 
red heath, 
The red-ribbed:ledzes drip with a silent horror of: 
answers: 


Tennyson. 
Lapy Fiorence, who had. already been .predis- 


blood, 
And echo‘ theré, whatever is asked her, 
*“ Deatix.” 


‘posed towards the valiant tiger*slayer,.on account 


of his manly and judicious treatment of Ralph 
Romney, looked with-surprise and curiosity into his 
face when he made'so bold as to whisper advice to 
her. It was a strange face, with all its handsome- 
ness, a face made up ofa number of swiftly shifting 
masks, as it were; but her quick woman’s eyes met 
nothing but honesty, «arnestuess and true meauing 
in its depths, and she nodded in assent. 

“'The sporting sentiment has conquered, and the 
fair lady will even follow the robber of our hen- 
roosts,” cried the captain, regaining his own saddle: 
with a bound, and the entire party were in readiness 
once more. 

“The fox crossed the road, and fled away down 
the marshes towards the far thickets,” suggested 
Hugo Withers. 

“T think the dogs: will find him, sir,’” said the 
gamekeeper, and, at his word, away went the pack, 
this way and that, with their muzzles to the ground, 
and then, with a simultaneous cry, away in a 
straight direction over the marshes towards the 


sen. 

The hunters followed in full career, with little to 
oppose them now, except the soft, spongy nature of 
the heath, and the lookers-on coming after at a 
more leisurely pace. 

“ What a lonely spot for a blacksmith’s forge!” 
exclaimed Lady fitz-Grammont, as they crossed 
the road near thio little smithy that was introduced 
to the reader at the commencement of our story, 
and the forge of which was even now in full blast, 
with some of the smith’s men lounging about the 
door. “Is the smith one of your tenants, my lord?” 

‘*No, my lady. He is a freeholder, as they call 
some of the scum about here,” replied b'alkland, 
spurring his steed into a swifter pace, for he felt 
the eyes of the clowns upon him, and his recollec- 
tions associated with the epot were by no means 
pleasant. 

“The fox is a nimble one,” said Hugo Withers, 
“ for he has again doubled on the dogs, and is run- 





ning for the rear of those thickets at the upper end 


by. his. 


of the road. The red monkey is pretty well fagged 
though, and they will be likely to nab him in one of 
those wooded clumps. By Jove! we must hurry 
if we’re to be in at the death, for I believe it is going 
to rain,” 

They spurred their horses:into a gallop after the 
hue and cry, for there certainly were indications of a 
storm. The vapours, which always. more or less 
overhung the sealying portion of Komney Marshes, 
were thickened sensibly by the mists driving in 
from the sea, and they could hear the mutterings of 
the distant thunder. 

They flew so fast that they were soon almost up 
with the hunters themselves, the horses of tlie latter 
being much more fatigued, on account of their con- 
tinuous hard riding and the rough ground and zigzag 
course they had pursued. 

* Huzza!” eried the countess, waving her little 
whip aloft. ‘My glove and a kiss for him who 
gains the brash for me.” 

Lady Florence and Captain Diggs were a little in 

| the lead, and side by side. 

**I promise to gain the brush for'you, fair lady,” 

said Diggs, “‘and naught'in return but your confi- 
dence in ‘what I 'told you—that I.am for ever your 
fast. and ever-watchfal friend; no: matter how ap- 
pearanees may sometimes point to the contrary.” 

She gave him a@:glance which from its friendli- 
ness' showed that other words:had passed between 
them during the hunt. 

The next instant they were in among the trees. 

The scene wag a wild and strange one, ‘The re- 
vérberations of the thunder, whieh now rolled di- 
rectly overhead, mingled with the shouts of the 
hunters, the deep baying of the hounds, and the 
pry ig of the coming storm through the branches 
of wood. 


|. Themists had‘ gathered in until it. was almost as 
' dark as twilight, though vivid lightning now and 
, then flung’ an evanescent splendour over the scene. 
Yet it was“ in’ at’ the death,” and even the fol- 
lowers of the hunt—the spectators.who had looked 
| for nothing miore than to witness the skurry over 
the country-side—forgot everything else in the wild 

, excitement. 
_ At last, fairly run to ground, the jaded fox gave 
senee the fangs ef the: foremost hound were in his 

roat. 

“My. glove and a kiss for the brush,” shouted tho 
countess, 

But Diggs bounded fromthe saddle knife in hand 
and was among the dogs in an instant, In another 
he waved the bushy'trophy on high, gallantly pre- 
seating it to Lady Hlovence, and the interest in the 
bunt was at an end. 

“You seem to care little for my favours, my nim. 
ble captain!” said the countess; with an affected 
pout of her pretty lips, whose’ honey she had pro 
— the: victor: for her.sake ; but indeed really an- 
noyed. 

“Nay, they are worth far more'I. doubt not, fair 
countess,’’ replied the captain, lifting;his cap as he 

‘remounted ; “but I never hunt for jewels.” 
“This thicket has been pretty well searched for 
‘jewels ere this!” screamed a shrill yoice, which 
| causod them all to start. 4 

There caure a. brief flash of lightning, by which 
Lord Falkland was. seen by many to be ghastly pale 
and reeling in his suddie, and by which one of. the 
gamekeepers afterward asserted among his compa- 
nions ‘he also saw tite flutter of a gipsy’s red cloak 
through the trees. 

There came another flash, a long, continuous one, 
lighting up the entire wood, and ety: bee white 
road that ‘skirted it on its way to the blacksmith’s 


ge. 

“ Heaven have mercy on us!” exclaimed one of 
thé gamekeepers'; “ we’re in’ the thicket where the 
old baron was murdéred.” 

Lady Florence grew faint. Shehadnever visited 
the spot before, and now, with the vivid lightaing, 
the shrieking wind, and the thunder leaping and 
crackling overhead, it seemed possessed of more 
than earthly horror. 

When Madame La-Grande touched Lord. Falk- 
land’s hand she felt it as cold as ice, but quivering 
like a leaf, 

They had approached and entered the thicket 
from the séaward side, and, in the excitement of 
the hunt, no one had thought it te be identical with 
the tragic spot until. apprized of it by the aspect 
of the winding road, 

The last flash was succeeded by a momentary 
gloom—seemingly in contrast with the effulgence 
preceding it of inky blackness, and there came @ 
whirlwind from the sea, shrieking through the 
thicket like a lost soul. 

Another flash ! 

It was a brief one, but long enough to reveal an 
apparition appalling to the stoutest heart. 

-he dense mist of the marshes, seized in the 
throat of the whirlwind, and borne on high in the 
very midst of the hunting-party, in columnar shape, 
gleamed for that mstant among them like a gigantic 
spectre, with nodding crest and waving arms. 
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Another blast of the whirlwind, another return of 
gloom, and the apparition was gone. 

‘Oh, this is horrible! horrible! horrible !” 

All recognized Lord Falkland’s voice, and the 
words themselves seemed like fragments torn from 
a shattered breast. 

Lady Florence grew fainter still, and Captain 
Diggs supported her in her saddle. 

It must be remembered that all this took place 
in a few instants, though it has taken so many 
words to describe it. 

The thunder now rolled in continuous peals, and 
the first drops of the tempest began to drive among 
the bewildered hunters. 

“Tt is fully six miles to the castle,” said Captain 
Diggs, who alone seemed to retain his cheerfulness. 
‘ Ve shall be drenched if there is no nearer shel- 

er.”’ 

“T noticed,” said the countess, “some sheds 
about the little blacksmith’s shop, ample enough 
to keep us all dry. Sup we——” - 

‘Not there ! not there!” exclaimed Falkland, im 
® voice so swift and incisive that all were startled. 
And then he added, ina much more natural tone: 
“There is a neglected hunting-lodge somewhere 
not far from here. Gamekeeper, if you know where 
it is, lead us there at once.” 

“Yes, my lord, I had forgotten that; and itis 
— more than a ie - & miloaway.” 

ey were nothing to follow the gamokeeper’s 
guidance, and there was not ono:who did not heave 
sigh of relief as they left the tieket: behind and 
ce mean: up the road. As they gradually attwined 
igher and healthier ground they again struck into 


woodland by abroad and neglected path, and lights / 


“ seen twinkling through the se Sie 
‘* It’s the gipsy encampment,’ game- 
keeper. “ 'T' wi a roosted ail 
around the old hunting-lodge, lord.” 

“On, fellow!—ont” eried Fai impatiently. 
“Do you not see that we are being wetted to the 
skin ?” 

A pouring rain was wom | and they made all 
haste. ‘lhe ladies especially were looked. upon 
with much wonder by the gipsies as they rode 
among the little camp-fires toward the lodge, with 
their plumes and handsome riding-habits dripping 
from the storm. 

The lodge, however, dilapidated as it was, afforded 
aan excellent shelter. The servants then quickly 

thered faggots, and in « short’ time’had a roaring 

in'the large room, which was most agrevable to 
arenched'and benumbed hunters: 
were provided for under an adjoining shed. 

Lady Florence rallied quickly under the cheerful 
influence, and Lord Falkland, who had thoroughly 


regained his self-possession, hastened’ to her‘side, || 


for he.had ere this chafed inwardly at the respevt- 
ful attentions of Captain Diggs. 

“Who would have though 
haye terminated at this unfortunate spot’?” snid he. 
“Were you not greatly agitated, my dear’ cou- 

-<: 


“Of course I experionced many puinful eniotions, 
my, lord, for it. was my.first visit to the spot,” said 
Lady.Florence. “Indeed, though, it seemed to me 
that—that you’ were the most agitated, miy lord.” 

“I loved my poor uncle so dearly that I never 
can enter that wood without'a shudder, even in the 
brightest weather,” said his lordship, “and our un- 
expected arrival there to-day under‘such remark- 
able eircumstances, I own, quite unmanned me.”’ 

“JT am not sorry that we entered it, afterall,” 
said the countess,, gaily. “I have been praying 
for an adventure, and now I have had one—airst- 
class romance — wherewith to stantle* the press 
folks of the West End. Gracious! how I will 
enlarge upon it when my tongue gets fairly started ! 
The damp little thicket will become peopled 
with innumerable horrors. Goblins shall fly with 
the blast, leap with the thunder,.and glare with the 
electric beams. Ha! ha! ha! ‘ Bravo! Mun- 
chausen revived; and in a women’s form!’ they 
will cry, in ecstasy. Then that column’ of: mist ! 
What. a phantom I shall make of 1t!. The gray. 
haired ghost, all white and forlorn, rearing in 
ghastly aspect on the storm. The——Bnut what is 
the matter, my lord? Oh, Lady Flore.:ce, forgive 
me! See what my foolish tongue has‘done !” 

Lady Florence was very pale and Madame La 
Grande had hastened to her side, 

But Lord Falkland had sprung to his feet, and 
was standing, ashy pale, with his hands clenched 
convulsively. 

** You are certainly not very generous to either my 
cousin or myself, countess,’ said he, forcing asmile. 

‘The rain still pours, though it has lightened 
considerably,” he added, recovering himself and 
striding to one of the windows. 

The foolish countess murmureG some more apolo- 
gies and then also hastened to console Lady F'lo- 
rence. 

At.this momenta happy diversion was made by 
the apparition of a singular atom of humanity, who 
tumbled rather than waiked through the open door. 





to | 
Even the horses |! 


that our'sport would |; 


It was a little gipsy lad, scarcely ten years of age, 
and most diminutive for his years. He was dressed 
precisely like a grown man—that is a grown gipsy 
man—and wore a singular peaked cap, which set off 
his pinched, weasened, changing countenance to 
the most comical advantage. 

_This rara avis, without saying a word, but with 
his sharp little lynx eyes here, there, and every- 
where, quietly squatted in the middle of the floor 
amid the smiles and laughter of most of the com- 


pany. 

* What Goliah have we here ?” cried the countess, 
laughing immoderately. 

But Falkland was of a different mood. 

** What do you want ?” he exclaimed, angrily. 

“Nothing,” replied the atom. 

“ Yake it, then, and be off !’’ said his lordship, ad- 
ministering a brutal kick at the same time. 

re was no one approved of this, arid Lady Flo- 

rence — to her feet, red with indignation and 
mo: on. 


rtifica: 
“My Lord Falkland, you are acoward!’’ sho ex- 
claimed. 
“You forget your station, cousin,” he replied, bit- 
ing his lip. 
‘Don’t ‘ cousin’ me, sir,” she exclaimed, y 


And he plunged out into the storm, and moved 
quickly among the smothered fires. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Believe me, good my lord, their plot’s so mixed 
They scarce can pierce its tangled mesh them- 

selves. 
Cunning cuts cunning, and the thriftless knaves 
Play but at cut-throat with each other; and 
The world is thus saved half the mischief they 
Would willingly wreak on't. Dungeou of Dalisbury. 

Captain Diaas—for whom had been intended one 
of the secret signals made by the atomical Thistle— 
hurried through the rain, regardless of the surprised 
comment he knew his departure would give rise to 
in the hunting-lodge, and entered the tent of Queen 
Judith. 

She was drooping over her little fire, and looked 
up quickly, with a pleased expression of coun- 
tenance, as the handsome captain entered. 

“Why art thou troubled, my—captain?” said 
she. “Does not the plot work well? I think thou 
hast done bravely in ming a guest at the castle 


so soon,” 
“J udith,” said the captain, speaking with an car- 





her seemly 


ately. ““My language may not be alto 
in the presence of our guests; but w a man— 
lord or no lord so far reveals his brutal instincts 
as to kick a child, lady or no lady~—am enough 
of a women to protect the oppressed, if it lay inmy 


“You will ne this upon your sober second 
thought,” alkland, forcing a laugh, and turn- 
ing away. “‘ The imp may remain there for ever, if 
he wilt afford you any amusement.” 

Lady Florence half regretted her the mo- 
menit‘after she had spoken, and her svat be- 
side Madame La Grande, in much confusien. 

a had not been in the 
least by the heavy boot of bis lordship, 
only shifting his position a little and sqnattiug 
down a and observantly as before. 

bts my beautiful princess !’’ said he, at last, in 
a shrill little voice, “ don’t think as how I keer for 
kicks. In fact I likes’em. They sey ashow they 
aids digestion.” 

“ What's your name, my little man?’ asked the 
countess, seizihg the o ity to divert the at- 
tention of every one from.the unfortunate conire- 
| temps that hud occurred. 

UP higtle,” said. the atom. 

“What a pretty name. Why, Shakespeare gives 
that nani¢ to one of his fairies, And where dre you 
from.?” 
| The queeri.” 

“ Bless me! what queen.can he mean ?” cried the 
countess, imparting her merriment to some’ of the 
| company. 

“T mean Queen Judith, and so I tell you!’ said 


| wise as an ambassador from the. realm of griomies. 

| Madame La'Grande looked intérested, atid Falk- 
‘land turned saddenly at the. mention of Judith’s 
name. 

“ Here!”’ said he, throwing some coins ; “ this for 
my bad temper, my lad. t does the gipsy wo- 
man want?” 

‘“ Thank’ee, your highness !”’ said the atom, as he 
nipped the sixpences. ‘‘ Please now, and there be a 
wise gent at the queen’s tent as is storm-bound, 
like your highness. He’s coniing to pay his respects, 
and so.[ tell you, as soon as the rain holds up.” 

He began to tumble out of the lodge, but paused 
| before reaching the door, made a couple of signs as 
swift as thought, which only two persons in the 
room could see or understand ; and then, scratching 
his head meditatively, said : 

“Pray, your highness, don’t imagine as how I 
keer for kicks. I likes them; for there be.some as 
says they be good for the digestion. Howsomever, 
don’t imagine as how I don’t keer for sixpences ; 
for I say they be good for the understanding.” 

‘“‘ The little rascal’s head’s round, any way,’’ said 
Captain Diggs, as the atom tumbled—this time 
unmistakeably—out of the room. ‘But here 
comes the ‘ wise gent,’ rain or no rain,” he added, 
speaking to himself in dissatisfied tones, as Doctor 
Gipsajoker, who had been missing all day, came 
striding and dripping in from the rain. 

“Why, where have you been wandering, doctor ? 
cried the countess; * you’re like an Oriental magi- 
cian.” 

“Ora drowned rat,” suggested Hugo Withers, 
who, with some others, had been playing whist 
with an old pack of cards that some one had un- 
earthed in the lodge. 

“| have been collecting a number of strange 
herbs,”’ said the doctor, very solemnly ; “and, the 
rain coming on, I took refuge among these simple 
wanderers, called gipsies. I find them a very 
strange and interesting race.’”’ 

“Ah,” said Diggs, ‘‘ of course you know no- 
th'ng about them. But I intend to revive some of 
my own old gipsy experience, rain or no.rain.” 





the atom, placing his arms.a-kimbo and Jooking as |' 





nu which was in stramge variance with the 
light, blithe manner he mostly » “it would 
ill become me, putting aside the’ difference in our 
rea] statious in the world, to speak harshly to you, 
to whom I owe so much~indeed everything. But 
answer me one question, and ponder well, because 
if you answer a eaten en pe once 

i surrender 

shackles,” 


¥q 
“ Did what you are pleased to'eall ‘our plot’ in- 
clude, if peovssary to its , the crime of 
murder?” 


“It did not,” , 

“Good! Then pray tell’me—for I have as yet had 
no opportunity of putting the question to himself— 
what was. the meaning of Jock’s attempt upon tho 
life of young Romney during the fox-hunt to-day ?"” 

“He told me of it while resuming his disguise, a 
short time ago,”’ said Judith. ‘Jock had always a 
feud with the young squire, and, besides, the great 
man at the castle had promised to reward him am- 

ply if he would in any way injure him.” 

“ The villain, the villain!” muttered the captain, 
striding up and down the narrow tent and clenching 
his hands. ‘ Do you not see that the death of tue 
young squire—at least, at the present time—would 
utterly defeat your cherished revenge ?’”’ he added, 
wheeling upon her with his swift: and consummate 
address. 

“Yes, my—yes, captain, I see it now,” said 
‘Judith, slowly; “ but, in the passionate hate of an 
hour or two ago, I did not see it, else would I have 

lrestrained Jock when he told me of his intention.” 
“Of course, you must see it now, Judith. Do 
‘not’ think for a moment that I forget for an in- 
stant the boon, the priceless boon you conferred 
bo me. When you gave me shelter you gave me 

ife and liberty, and, though a word from you now 
could deprive me of both, when you gave them you 
asked no condition. Poor, simple Grindle, the com- 
panion of my flight across the marshes on that ter- 
rible night and day, was hanged for a murder which 
he never committed, and you became my saviour when 
Icame to you ragged, sinking, starving, with the 
fragments of my tetters still clinging to my limbs. 
Although you witnessed the crime, you saw fit to 
let the innocent hang and the guilty temporarily es- 
cape; moreover, you informed me of nothing until 
after the execution of my poor, miserdble tellow- 
convict, fearing that I, to save him, would throw 
myself again into the taloxs of the law by pro- 
claiming the real murderer. Perhaps I should have 
done so. But now that is all past I thank you. 
Life is sweet. Then, as a condition for your aid in 
my cause, in the one object of the new life and 
liberty you gave me, you made me consent to be 
your instrument in the destruction of the Komneys 
—to strike the dagger of worldly disgrace into the 
breast of the father by ruining his son through my 
skill as a gamester. I demurred, butat length con- 
sented to satisfy you. Those were my words—=satisfy 
you—were they not ?” 

“Yes, my—yes, captain.” 

“T dare not back down from my word, if I would, 
though the experience of to-day has shown me that 
the young man you would have me destroy is @ 
noble and gallant fellow, worthy of a better fate. 
But enough of this, Judith, I want you to let 
Jock understand that he is not to meddle in these 
matters, to satisfy his personal animosities, for the 
sake of an outside bribe, or for any other reason— 
in other words, that he is to be my subordinate, aad 
nothing else.” , : 

‘Tt shall be done; my—captain,” said Judith. 

“ By Jove, I must be off, though!” said the cap- 
tain, looking out of the tent ; ‘for if 1 mistake not 
the veiled woman ¢¢'ging here is no other than that 
fiend, La Grande, hat exouge could she have 
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given for leaving the company at the lodge, and 
coming out in the rain in this way ?” 

“Why wouldst thou go?” said Judith; “she 
might as well know thee now as my minister in this 
vengeance. ‘This will give her confidence in thee, 
and thus aid thee in thy righteous intrigues against 
the impostor at the towers.”’ 

“Perhaps you are right,’ he replied. ‘ But 
come; she must know me for no other than the 
Berngalese Munchausen.” 

Ard he began rattling away in the most bois- 
terous manner, as if in the midst of an exciting 
anecdote. 

“You see, your majesty, here was the situation 
when my servants came to my rescue—a leopard 
by the throat in either hand, at arm’s length; the 
young hyenas tangled in my feet, and the old tiger 
crouching for his spring at my unprotected breast. 
But at the first crack of Mahmoud's rifle— 
Hullo! You here, Madame La Grande! Shades of 
Proteus! what does this mean ?” 

Both started back in surprise at the rencontre, but 
Captain Diggs was mostly amazed at the wonderful 
transformation of countenance which the lady re- 
vealed upon removing her veil. 

Yet it was that of the only Madame La Grande 
with whom the gipsy was acquainted. 

The puckered mouth, hollow cheeks and receding 
chin were the same that had been imposed upon her 
by the art of the actress, 

Diggs gave a low whistle, and looked as if he was 
getting something into his head that had never 
penetrated it before, but kept his own counsel. 

Madame La Grande, on her part, was also em- 
barrassed, though from another reason, which will 
be obvious to the reader. 

“* Were we such bad auditors to your interesting 
anecdotes, captain,” said she, banteringly, “‘ that 
you had to seek a fresh one in a gipsy’s tent ?” 

“ Nay, madam, like one of the tigers I tell you of, 
I always feel restless when caged, and therefore 
took a little stroll among these poetic wanderers. 
You appear to have been moved by a similar curi- 
Osity.” 

The lady, having no reply ready, looked at 
Judith for relief. ’ ad “ 

“This meeting is probably for the best, madam,” 
said the gipsy, “since an explanation must have 
taken place at an early day. This gentleman is the 
kind friend I spoke of who is to be the instrument 
of my vengeaxce, as well as your own.” 

Madame La Grande and the tiger-slayer looked at 
each other stealily—the two adventurers endea- 
vouring each to read the thoughts of the other, 
and appasently with slight advantage on either 
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[A DASTARD’S TRICK.) 


“Indeed,” said the captain, airily, “it was as an 
initial movement in the little enterprize that I 
managed to become a guest at Falkland Towers, 
madam. And pray do not imagine me to be 
altogether influenced by mercenary motives. I may 
have my own little grievances to rectify, as well as 
others.” 

“* How do you propose to proceed, captain ?” 

“Start the ball rolling with some harmless little 
whist parties at the castle, to the tune 6f a few 
hundreds—which, of course, our pretty pigeon must 
be permitted to win—and then take him up to Lon- 
don when we all go there. Once there, leave him to 
me and the set up there at the lodge.” 

And he made a significant motion with his thumb 
over his shoulder as he spoke, 

The bad woman had encountered a cunning more 
profound than her own, and she readily fell into the 
snare. 

“Bravo, my captain!” she exclaimed. “The 
motive of my present visit to our gipsy friend here 
—though I could make but a lame excuse at the 
lodge—was to inquire how our plot was progress- 
ing, and now I find it in capital condition. I must 
own that both his lordship and myself have had 
some suspicion of you—your apparently officious 
attentions to Lady Florence—your—your—but I 
forgot that you were not aware of our intentions in 
that direction.” 

Captain Diggs put his finger to the side of his 
nose, and laughed—not quite so airily as before, 
but much more knowingly. 

“Ah, madam, Iam a much better guesser than 
you would give me credit for,’ said he. “Itis a 
pretty bird, a very pretty bird, but should marry 
properly, or be got ridof,eh? Mind, I would not 
presume to enter the lists against Lord Falkland 
for such a prize ; only, should he decide at any time 
upon the other alternative, I should be most happy 
to take the chit off his hands for a few months, and 
then” —shrugging his shoulders—“ of course that 
would be the end of her. You know, my dear ma- 
dam, that the world is vary fond of pretty birds, but 
not when they have grimed their wings, eh?” 

His face was as mobile as her own, and he man- 
aged to get off this with such a villanous leer 
that Madame La Grande burst out into a fit of 
laughter. 

“No,” said she; “ there can be no doubt that it 
would be the end of herthen. His lordship will be 
delighted to know that he has such a hearty assis- 
tant, captain.” 

““ Would it not be better, though, that he should 
simulate a dislike for me while in the presence of 
the little dove?” said the captain. “*‘ However, his 
lordship and 1 can arrange matters satisfaetorily 


ay! ~ 





when we meet, and I shall endeavour to become the 
friend of the little girl—the good, confiding friend, 
you know—the soul of generogity andhonour, Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Madame La Grande joined in his mirth with great 


glee. 

“ But,” said she, turning to Judith, “ my princi- 
pal object in hazarding the present visit was to find 
this young rascal, Gipsy Jock, as they call him. 
The way he jerked down the young squire into the 
ditch was a masterpiece, and he shall be paid well 
for it. But my lord has changed his views, and will 
not require his services any longer. The death of 
young Romney at the present time would derange 
all our plans.” 

‘* Of course it would,” exclaimed Diggs. ‘“ And 
but a few moments before your arrival I sent him 
away with a sore head. He whimpered a good deal, 
and you won’t be likely to see him again in a hurry. 
However, he said that if his lordship meant to pay 
him anything, our friend here, Judith, would receive 
it for him.” 

“ His lordship bade me give him this,” said Ma- 
dame La Grande, presenting the gipsy with a hun- 
dred-pound note; ‘and his lordship also bade me 
say that he wishes to see the young man again as: 
soon as possible, Although he will scarcely require: 
his services again with respect to the Romneys, his 
performance of to-day has shown hig metal, and. 
there is occasionally rougher work at the castle, 
where he can be used with advantage. You see, 
captain,” sheadded, turning explanatorily to Diggs, 
“my lord has so many servants, and—and—wel 
—some of them sometimes come to know too 
much.” 

“ Ha, ha, I understand,” cried Diggs, with a most 
fiendish chuckle. ‘ And now and then it is well 
enough to get rid of them in @ summary manner, 
eh? But see, my dear madam, the rain has ceased 
as I hear them getting the horses ready at the 
odge.” 

But Madame La Grande was not prepared to go 
at the moment. 

She hesitated to speak, and yet looked at the 
gipsy woman inquiringly. : 

*-Our friend the captain has heard of the missing 
casket, with the rest of the world,” said Judith. 
“ Fear not, madam ; before the end of the six months 
the Falkland jewels, as I promised, shall be in the 
hands of their owner.” 

Madame La Grande and Captain Diggs then re- 
turned, through the gipsy encampment, to the hunt 
ing party, who, in much sorrier plight than when 
they started on the chase, were already remounted 
and about to return to the castle. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOT TICKLER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* Evelyn’s Plot,’? “ Darcy’s Child,” “ One Sparkle 
of Gold,” Se, ¥c. 
Se 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
Whom hast thou then or what to choose 
But Heav'n’s free love dealt equally to all? 
Be then his love accursed, since love or hate 
To me alike it deals eternal woe. 

“My Irene is once more on her native shore,” 
said Eustace Villiers, in hig, bland, soft tones, as he 
entered the handsome apartments in the pretty town 
of Southampton, where he had established his fair 
bride on their arrival there from their Italian home. 
“ And,”’ he added, tenderly, “ I trust that it will bring 
back the bloom to those pale cheeks, which are even 
more delicate in hue than when I first knew their 
loveliness.” 

Irene was indeed changed since her dreamlike 
marriage, albeit rather in expression than actual con- 
tour of feature, and even more altered from the early 
days when her portrait at the Rookery had been 
painted than the time when Eustace had crossed her 
path like a basilisk of evil omen. 

There had perhaps even then dwelt a look of pen- 
siveness on her sweet young face that might have 
heralded future sorrow and suffering, but still the 
girlish trust, the real absence of actual cause for dan- 
ger, and the ease and luxury which surrounded her 
younger days had prevented any real weight or harsh- 
ness in that soft sadness. 

But when Eustace saw her, when the blindness had 
fallen on her vision, and the grief and desolation of 
blighted love on her heart, the sadness had been 
deepened, and the look of gentle pensiveness became 
one of resiguation and hopeless eudurance. 

Now another change was visible and one yet 
more melaucholy and ominous. The sweet, soft sha- 
dow had passed away, the clinging softness gone, 
the resignation had chilled and hardened into a firm, 
calm fortitude, that was prepared for the worst and 
that believed the hope of all but one termination of 
suffering was gone for ever, 

She was thin and wan, but still the light in her 
eyes had something of hardness in the expression 
which betokened the gradual embittering of the beau- 
tiful nature against him whom, alas, she had sworn 
to love and honour and obey. 

She looked up quickly as her husband spoke. 

* Perhaps,” she said, “perhaps. Yes, I do not 
doubt but that the change will renew vividly the past 
Doefore the end comes that will wind up the whole,” 





|THE STRANGE CARRIAGE] 


He looked meaningly at her. 

“T do not comprehend you,” he said, with some 
impatience. ‘I have, I believe, striven hard to fulfil 
in every respect my duty to you, Irene. I have re- 
stored you to the blessing of sight; I have received 
the hand you freely promised to me, and been in all 
respects a kind and loving husband to you. And,” 
he added, meaningly, “if you are so foolish as to 
spread any false ideas or repeat any absurd tales 
about the past or present when you once more mingle 
with the world, and more especially with your own 
relatives and friends, I shall know how to deal with 
them and vindicate my own conduct as would be 
more satisfactory perhaps to myself and them than to 
yourself, Irene.” 

She gave a calm inclination of the head in mute 
assent, but made no other reply, aud at last his anger 
seemed roused, perhaps for the first time openly dis- 
played to his heiress bride. 

“ Good Heavens, Irene! What does all this folly 
and perversity mean? I am really getting weary of 
this everlasting silence and submission. Can you not 
express a wish or look a little less like a victim who 
is prepared for execution—a little more like the girl 
who first won my heart ?”’ he added, more gently, as 
he marked the flash in her blue eyes that ominously 
varied the submissive expression of which he com- 
plained. 

“T am sorry,” she said, calmly, “to give you any 
cause of displeasure, Mr. Villiers, but I cannot forget 
that I still wear this sable suit,” she added, glancing 
at her deep mourning attire, ‘and all that I can de- 
sire at present is quietness and peace. I do not in 
the least wish to cripple your enjoyments or influence 
your movements if you have any other plans or ar- 
rangements.” 

“ My first wish is to go to your own ancestral do- 
main,” he replied, firmly “to see what may be the 
last will and arrangements of your late father, and 
then, when you have assumed your proper place, and 
all that belongs to it is put in order and trim, you 
shall do as you please for the next few months as to 
the seclusion you may preserve. Only I condition 
that all which should be held sacred between us shall 
be preserved from the knowledge of others, and that 
you will after a reasonable time assume the position 
and duties that rightfully appertain to the heiress of 
Delancy Court.” 

“ This is your pleasure—of course I must obey,” 
she said, calmly. 

“Nay, Irene, this is simply irritating,” he ex- 
claimed. “Can you find any obstacle in the way? 
Can you even object that sucha plan is either unkind 
or unwise? If you have such anidea—if any rational 









reason can be assigned for your obstinacy I will in- 
stantly yield the point.” 

She shivered violently with one of the singular at- 
tacks that had seized her of late. 

“T cannot tell,” she said, mournfully, ‘‘ but I feel as 
if it would kill me togo home, Mustit be? Cannot 
it be otherwise arranged? Forgive me,” she added 
as the frown lowered on his brow, “ Ido not mean to 
resist. I would not violate my vows or disobey your 
will. Only it will not be for very long; and could it 
be averted, that terrible trial ?” 

“Tt cannot,” he said, firmly. ‘In justice to my- 
self and to youl will oot sueak into the position that 
I have attained, as if unworthy of being your hus- 
band or the master of your domain. Our bridal was 
so peculiar that it needs even more care in these mat- 
ters to avert scandal. Besides, you will certainly 
feel more repose and peace in your own home and 
among your own people. There will not be any very 
especial gaiety in the neighbourhood,” he went on, 
meaningly, “for I see that one of the principal 
houses there is to be closed for some little time— 
Miss Vyvian, the mistress of that same ‘ Rookery,’ 
is about to visit London for the season; and her 
wedding with her cousin, Mr. Mordant, is to be so- 
lemnized in the metropolis. Of course there will be 
a wedding tour,’’ he continued, “and consequent 
long absence from their home. Perhaps that will 
obviate some of your objections to returning to your 
native county.” 

Irene listened quietly —like a statue of snow, so 
white and motionless was she in figure and in 
face, 

Then, as if like that snow, she was fading away 
in noiseless silence; she sank back on her cushions— 
her eyes still open — with that terrible, wild, fixed 
look that speaks so forcibly of mental agony in an 
overtasked brain. 

He bent over herand took her hand in his. 

“ Trene—Irene,” he whispered, * what is all this ? 
Speak to me—rouse yourself; this is strange folly to 
give way thus.” 

But there was no reply. 

Tho eyes remained fixed and open, without ever 
a quivering of the lids, the lips were pallid, and the 
teeth fixed like one in a convulsive fit. 

A strange smile crossed his features as he gazed, 
and he did not even repeat his adjuration to the suf- 
ferer, though his own lips moved in a half-audible 
whisper. 

“It works—it works. Eustace Villiers, only be 
cautious and patient and you will win the prize you 
covet. But not yet—not yet, or all may be lost.” 

Then, springing to the bell, he rang it violently, 
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and Francesca appeared almost before the echo of 
the peal had ceased. 


“Your lady is ill,’ he said. “Send Lorenzo at 
onco for a physician, and let me see him directly he 
comes. ‘l'ake a conveyance to bring him bere, if 
possible. No time must be lost, Inquire for the 
most popular and skilful man in the town, remem- 


ber, and then come back and we will remove her to 
her own room, where she will be quieter and more at 
ease.” 

The woman obeyed with admirable promptitude 
and silence, and in a few moments returned with the 
news that his orders had been carried out to the 
letter. 

And then the task of removing the unfortunate 
patient to her own chamber was carefully and lov- 
ingly executed, and Irene, wrapped in a large loose 
dressing-gown, was laid on the soft couch which 
formed almost auother bed in the spacious chamber, 
whils yet her sevses were but partially restored. 

* * * * * 


‘*There can be no doubt, I think, of the nature of 
Mrs. Villiers’s illness, my dear sir,” said Dr. Cowan, 
the physician summoned to Irene’said. “It must— 
from your description—be ‘ hysteria,’ of a rather bad 
type ; but, of course, I can judge better when I have 
seen her myself.” 

“True, my dear sir—true,” said Dustace, “Only 
I was anxious to put you in full possession of the 
facts of the case. And you will understand that no 
expense will be spared where one so dear to meisiu 
question, A bride and aw heiress, like my beloved 
wife, should indeed receive‘every cara aud skill that, 
money can purchase. Helf my fortune would -mot'be 
grudged for her safety, and su assurance that her 
life is not in danger.” 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear’ Mr, Villiers. I 
can well enter into your feelings, which are indeed 
most creditable to yous And be assaved I shall do 
my very utmost in #0 interesting wease. Now’ shall 
we go to the patient ?” 

The interview that followed was'a somewhat pro- 
longed one—albeit [rene scarcely replied to any ques- 
tion, save by monosyllables and an inclination of her 
head that told little to the perplexed physician. 

But Francesca supplied the rest, and Doctor Cowan 
at length left the room and prepared to write his 
preseription and give his report to the. expectant 
husband. 

“ It is precisely as I expected, Mr, Villiors: The 
nervous system has no doubt received.a shock that 


will require time aad care tocalin aud.cure. And. in || 


my opinion you.caunot do better, when this attack 
has pissed away, than to take her at once to her 
native air and among the associations of her girluood, 
which will probably act as it were like a counter imwi- 
tant-to the system.” 

“Tt was my vwn Opivion I confess,” returned Eus- 
tace, with a wouderful meekness of manuer and tone, 
“but, of course, it would hisve, bees entirely. sub- 
servient to yourown. Then may] absolutely con- 
clude,” he went on, ‘that you are satisfied no other 
malady is threatening my wife, no symptoms of more 
organic aud radical misehief 2?” 

“Certainly uone’that [ can detect,” was the reply, 
“and I should not be surpriseth if you find that when 
Mre. Villiers has taken:the medicine I have pre- 
scribed, and had some hours’ quiet rest, she will be 
quite able to return to-her usual avocations, and the 
sooner she is removed the better in my idea.” 

Eustace placed a bauk-note in. the astonished 
physician’s hands. 

“ Nay, it is but an earnest of my gratitude, should 
you be able to restore my Lrene even to the measure of 
health that will-relieve my preseut anxiety,’’ he 
said, in reply to the half-besitating look of the -re- 
cipient of the largesse. “I need not add. that the 
svoner I can safely remove her to the home where 
she will be at rest the more grateful I shall feel for 
your advice and skill.” 

“ It would be well if every fair invalid were blessed 
with so generous aud loving, # husband,” said. the 
physician, smiling blandly.. “ Whatever may happen 
you will at least bave the consolation of feeling that 
every means in human power have been employed to 
prolong Mrs. Villiers’s life and. restore her. health.” 

Eustace smiled despondingly. 

“Ab, my dear sir, please Heaven I may: never 
aeed such consolation at your hands,” he said, “ but 
in any case it would suppoct meif youcould from your 
very heart aud conscience give such an assur- 
ence,” 

Doctor Cowan’s reply may be imagined, and he 
took his leave, with a promise to return in a few 
hours to watch his patieut’s progress. 

But though [rene gradually revived, so as to be in 
possession of her faculties aud comprehend all that 
was passing round her, it was days ere she fully 
rallied to even her former health aud strength. 

Quietly and calmly she lay, with little evidence of 
life or interest in all around, till at length Eustace 


obtained the physician’s sanction to a bolder and more 
decided measure than had been yet adopted. 

“Trene, my love, Doctor Cowan thinks that the 
best and only remedy for your remaining nervous 
weakness is to be removed from this place, where 
your singular attack commenced. _I havo therefore 
made every arrangement for our journey to Delancy 
Court, which will be taken slowly and cautiously so 
as not to overtask your strength. But we shall start 
the day after to-morrow, when you will have all 
ready for the departure.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
And days may come, thou false one, yet, 
When even those ties shall sever, 
When thou wilt call with fond regret 
On her thou hast lost for ever, 
On her who in thy fortvune’s fall 
With smiles hath still received thee. 

“Here we are at length, my Irene,” said the rien 
tones of Eustace Villiers‘as the carriage whiek con» 
veyed them rolled slowly aud carefully towards the 
gates of Delaney Court. “ Another half-hour and 
your fatigues will be over, aud my fair wife estab- 
lished as mistress of her ancestral “a 

Irene gave a faint smile. 

She had learned too severe a lesson of self-control 
to yield tothe emotion that. such a trial would once 
have brought overpoweringly over her fragile frame. 

Every object that she saw brought back some toueh- 
ing association of past happiness: and deepened the. 
intensity of present suffering; bat still there was a 
styauge influence over her—s spell that she could not 
régist—which ab once numbed the sharp agony of her 
svol, and even bound her tethat singular man at her 
sidewith en attraction sheoould not cast off or break, 

Her sileues, perhaps, might have been com: 
ons in hig pour fashion of mingled tenderness end 


/severity, but at that very moment there was a-repid | 


sound of wheels, a clattering of horses fest, sud 
then a splendid carriage and four dashed past with: a. 
speed that might well have baffled less'keen'and-piere- 
ing eyes than those that penetrated into the interior 
of the vehicle. 

But that Eustace Villiers did catch sight of the 
figure and face which were near to the window 
was certain from the sudden change of feature, the 
suppressed exclamation of ‘Good Heaven! can it 
be?”? which scarcely reached Irene’s ears, and the 
‘involuntary drawing up of his own window after one 
quick glance at the retreating carriage. 

Is was some. moments ere he again spoke. 

Perhaps even: his self‘eontrol could scarcely com- 
‘mand: his voice sufficiently: to hide the tremor that 
|shools his iron, nerves. and conjured up,belore him a 
/haunting memory that might ruin every prospect.that 
jhe hadcrisked so much to secure, 

' And even when he speke his voice had'a hollow 
‘tone in it that made Irene ask, in her geutle accents : 

“* Ave you ill, Bustace? I shall-have to uurse you 
lin my: turn if youbreak down after your long care 
of me iu my helplessness. You-look so pale aud be- 
‘wildered,”” she added as she caught a yet, fuller 
view of his ashened face, 
| “Only a-slight giddiness, my darling,” said Eus- 
tace, fondly. ‘I think it was that whirling carriage 
which I was idiot enough to look after that brought 
‘on the weakness. Did-you remark the vehicle?” he 
added, drawing her toward him-with a slight caress, 
which sheltered his: own features from Ler observa- 


pass, and—I suppose it must be Miss Vyvian’s,” she 
added, in a low voice, 

‘* Indeed,” he returned, with an effort at careless- 
ness. “Then the report in the papers was true—she 
is off to the gay metropolis. Let me-see; the live- 
ries wero green and silver,” he went on;, “Se much 
I saw, and also the crest, which was an‘eagle with 
something iu its beak that I could not precisely dis- 
tinguish.” 

“ Then it was so,” said Irene, quickly. ‘ That is 
the livery and crest,.and, no doubt, it was Celia her- 
self. But why should you ask, Eustace? What ia- 
terest can it have for you?” 

“QOuly because the veriest trifle which coueerns 
you is of the deepest interest to me,” he returned, 
tenderly, “and though my Irene never wounded me 
by any direct complaints yet I have ever guessed 
the. truth. But itis over now, my love, and, please 
Heaven, we will never have cause to envy the hap- 
piness of any in our own perfeet content.” 

Her reply was stopped by the haltiug of the car- 
riage at the door of the mansion, and the next moment 
Eustace had lifted the trembling form in his arms 
and carried her through the assembled group of do- 
mestics to the nearest apartment. 

“ Bless me, how she is changed—poor dear! But 
no wonder when my poor masteris gone, and-she 
has had such long trials,” said the old hocsekeeper, 
sadly. ‘“ However, he does seem a very fine gentle- 








man she has married, and very fond of her — poor 


n. 
“ No,” she said, with a sigh. “ At least, I saw‘it.|' 


thing! But, dear, dear, he is not Mr. Victor, her 
firstlove. I wonder whether he will let her be as free 
and sweet with me as she used to be in the old days 
when she would come and tell me all her childish 
troubles as if I had been her mother ?” 

“ Please, Mrs. Fox, Mr. Villiers has sent me for 
you,” said Francesca, the Italian maid. “He wants 
you to go to him in the breakfast-room before you 
see my lady. It’s very considerate of him you can- 
uot but think, Mrs. Fox.” 

The housekeeper smoothed her dress and obeyed 
the summons. 

“TI merely wished to give you one caution, Mrs. 
For, before you gratify your dear young lady’s natu- 
ral anxiety tosee you,” said Eustare, blandly, mo- 
tioniog the housekeeper to take a chair. “ Andi have 
been very auxiousito arrive here in order to place 
her more especially in the care of the only person to 
whom I would like to kk freely of her real state. I 
am sure you will not betray the confidence, Mrs. Fox?” 

“T would eat my right hand off before I did any- 
thing thet could do harm te my dear young lady,” 

ied the woman. “I cowl find in my heart to do 
the same to any one who wes likely to do) her harm 
either,” she’ added, with am’ ineveese of asperity in 
her tone. 

“It is not. much that I require’ of you,” he’ said, in 
a@ somewhat more dignified manner, “The simple 
truth is this, Mrs. Fox. Villivrs’s nerves had 
been \so terribly shaken whew Ii first: knew her, from 
the affliction of blindness whic) ad‘ {alien on’ her, 
and perhaps other sorrows, thet I fear her mind has 
become subject delusions, which must be 
humoured but cannot beet present dispelled. And, 
therefore; [ would advise: you: not) to indulge her 


mented | more thaw is necessary in any uielancholy fancies, 


or contradict any siugular assertions or tales sho 

relate, Justassent without argument and you 

fad this: morbid condition will gradually sub- 
side of itgolf. But-you will understaud that it should 
bev kept s profound secret from the rest of the 
emaphold and from the neighbourhood. So, for 
“¢aat-renson, and from her deep mourning for the late 
Sit Hugh, I shall wish. te keep au entire seclusion 
for’some little time to come ; and for your lady’s sake, 
and, I hope, for mine, as her husband, I am exceed- 
ingly anxious that you should be in a position to give 
the most satisfactory reasons you can for this neces- 
sary line of conduot,” 


tace for a few moments. 

Bat there was a:mingled softness and authority in 

the large dark eyes that bad their accustomed in- 
\fluence even on the mind-which years and long de- 
votion to the Delancys ‘had made suspicious in aught 
\that concerned them: 
“You are right, sir, quite right, and’ I will tako 
\care that no word tliat is derogatory to‘m'y dear lady 
jshall be breathed in my hearing,” sho said, “But 
iI’m not the only one, sir, and [ believe there are to 
‘be the lawyers and trustees ‘here to-morrow, for I 
got-a letter from Mr. Priucep to tliat effect almost 
jas soon a8 I heard you were coming,: If you put all 
\right with them, sir, there’ wou’t be' mach to fear, 
\I should think, from any one else.” 

“True, Mrs. Fox, and we shall soon see what are 
\the final wishes of Sir Hugh,” was'tlie reply. “ Now 
jafter this understanding between us you had better 
igo to your lady, and I will endeavour'to gain some 
lacquaintance with my a. 
* * 


“This is a:somewhat peculiar affair that I haveto 
‘make known’ td you, gentlemen, aud’ to you, Mrs, 
Villiers,” said Mr. Princep, the family lawyer of Sir 
Hugh, ashe opeued tiie papers which were arranged 
ion. the table before him, while Irene and her hus- 
band on one side, and Mr. Vance and Sir H 
Mottram, tle executors and trustees in’ the will, on 
the other,, were awaiting his next words with a 
breathless anxiety that the singularity‘ of the case: 
deepened into intense interest, “Te fact is that, 
owing tothe collapse in the male heirs of the Delancys, 
Sir Hugh had absolute: power to'will the estates to 
whomsoever he pleased, under’ certain restrictions. 
Besides which, Mrs. Villiers was entitled on her 
marriage, or coming of age,to a sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds, at her own absolate disposal, although 
ithe sum was to be vested during ber life in the 
liavds of three gentlemen, and the income to be paid 
iato her own hands. This, of course, may in a mea- 
sure affect.the testament’ of Sir Hugh, which I am 
about to read to the assembled company.” 

‘here was a murmur and a thrill of anxiety ‘that 
were betrayed in the strange, indescribable sounds 
\that pervade an apparently silent group on such oc- 
casions. 

Irene, however, remained motionless and with 
downcast eyes at her husband’s side, her hand in 
his, and his arm lightly supporting her behind the 
cushions as if she only lived in his shelter and ten- 





deraess. ’ 


Mrs. Fox demurred, and looked earnestly at Eus- - 
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Mr. Princep began the brief document. 

“J, Sir Hugh Delancy, being sound in body and 
mind, and iu the’ immediate expéctation of the 
event that will change the whole destiny of my dear 
and only child, and in a great measure remove her 
from my care aud guardianship, do now make and 
devise the following arranzements for the disposition 
of my property on my death. -I place the whole: of 
my estates and real and personal property under the 
control and supervision of my friends and valued 
trustees, Sir Harry Mottram and Mr. Vanve, who 
have the management also of my beloved child’s 
fortune, bequeathed to her by her‘godfather and in- 
dependent of my control, And the’conditions which 
I desire them to observe are these: 

“The income from the estates shall for the space 
of one year be paid'to my daughter Irene, who, with 


her husband, will have the right to reside in any one |' 


of the houses or estates that belong tome, Should 
my daughter at the end of that time be in the enjoy- 
ment of full-health of mind and. bedy she shall then 
have full power to express her wishes as to the 
manner in which the income shall. be disposed of, and 
given to either herself or her husband. But if there 
is any doubt as to her health and strength, at that 
period, I order and arrange the income shall etill'be 
paid into her own hands and.at her own receipt, 

“ Finally, should my danghter. be'blessed-with abil- 


dren, the said estates will ati her déath: pass toithe || 


eldest son, and the personnk preperty to the younger 
children in equal portions. Or'if- she has only daugh~ 
ters the estates shall belong tothe eldest and the per- 


soual property to.the second} or divided between the || 


younger children should there be more than two; 

“ Failing such issue, the’ landed: estates shall be 
sold aud the money reuliaéed: shall be applied to: the 
building and endowment of aw hospital for the. blind, 
in the county of Devon, with’ the exception’ of ten 
thousand pounds each ‘to. Mr, Vance-and’ Sir’ Henry 


Mottram for the troublethey have liad in the arrangp-: 


ment and management of my affairs, and five ‘thou- 
send to my faithful solicitor and’ agent, Mr. Princep, 
for his valued services; and aiso annuities; which I 
enumerate in avother paper, to my old servants in my 
various houses and ‘domaius;” 

The document. was signed and witnessed by the 
consul: at Naples aud also by:the English pliysictan 
in‘ that city, as if to ensure the validity of the paper 
and the carrying out of its arrangements, 

There was a dead silence for the few minutes that 
ela when the reading, was: concluded. 

“hen Eustace Villiers said, coldly ; 

“Tt is well that my marriage with my dear wife 
was one of lowe and disiuterested choices, or L might 
indeed feel a bitter, disnpppiatment. at. the terms of 
this-remarkable, will, But.as it ie the sole seatiment 


it occasions is of a deep sadness that Sir Hugi De- || 


lancy had se little confidence in’ the wan be accepted 
for his daughter’s husbsad and! guardian. Come, my. 
Irene,” he went on, turuing to’ bev with deep. pathos 
in his accents and look, * if! I can fiud consvlation: in 
this painful moment it is/in' the: opportunity itigives 
me to renew my assurances'of affection ‘and trust in 
your love, and to! deelare publicly that'so fav as I am 
concerned I received you at your father’s hands as his 
brightest jewel, his richest treasure, without one re- 
ference to your wealth and your ricli heritage.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 
The time I’vé' lost in wooing, 
Jn watching, and pursuing 

The light that lies 
In women's eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing, 

“Mr, Morpant, will you take down Lady Barbara 
Fitzalan?” said the Countess of Roseford to the. be- 
trothed suitor of Miss Vyvian, turning.as she spoke to 
the corner where a young girl was half. hidden by a 
heavy curtain ; albeit, to judge from a pair of brilliant, 
laughing eyes that were visible from even thatishaded 
recess, the seclusion was rather a means of aimuse- 
ment than of voluntary exile to'their youthful owner. 

The young man obeyed, with the orthedox bow 
and offer of his arm. 

But, to his surprise, the young lady held out her 
hand for a warmer salutatiou, and, moreover, placed 
it in his arm witha degree of familiarity that scarcely 
comported with a first intwuduction’ to a stranger of 
the other sex, 

He led her down, amidst the gay throng:-who com- 
posed the large dinner party of which he and Celia 
Vyviau formed part, in silence—for not only was he 
fairly perplexed by the girl’s manner but he kuow 
that Celia’s jealous eyes were on him, and that her 
chaperone, Lady Downton, immediately precededthem 
down the staircase, But so soon as the clatter of 
knives and forks and the gradual buzz of voices 
covered the cliance of being overheard or observed 
he took a more prolonged view of his companion’s 
features, and a dim vision of the past, albeit under 
the disguise of a very different name, seemed to pass 
before him as he studied the young face, 





It was perhaps one scarcely distinguished by any 
absolute and regular beauty of features but the bright, 
laughing eyes, the fresh bloom, the sweet lips, in- 
stinct with animation and good-humour, and the pro- 
fusion of golden hair that was arranged in most 
becoming fashion to her style of face, formed an at- 
tractive tout ensemble—more especially when com- 
bined with a light, graceful figure and a perfect 
toilet. 

A light like bright sunshine passed over the whole 
countenance as she saw his furtive gaze and evident 
perplexity. 

“Tam extremely sorry for you, Mr. Mordant,” she 
said, demurely. “You are evidently in w state of 
jmind which is extremely, unfavourable to digestion, 
and itis only common charity to attempt some alle- 
jviation of your sufferings.” 

“T really——” he began, scarcely able to repress 
an answering smile, albeit the whole affair was so be- 
,wildering to him that he hesitated to yield to the im- 

ulse. 
s You reaily do not: like to express what you are 
now thinking in your heart,” she said, ina somewhat 
subdued tone, “But I can read it all, nevertheless. 


of the woods’ has suddenly’ assumed the guise of a 
fashionable'young lady, Confess.) Is it not so, Mon- 
\sieur’ Victor?” 

He fairly started at the sound of his Christian 
‘name. It seemed as. if he: were inv a bewildering 
dréam and the gay scene! avound bin a mocking 
!panorama, 

“Come, I will have! pity upou yoo,” stie’ said ; 
“thongl you hardly deserve’ it for your unflattering 
\forgetfuluess of a favourite little playfellow. Still, 
\I will grant that eight years, from ten to eighteen, do 
make a-great difference, and little Barbara: Pérrars 
was a rather different personage to Ludy ‘Barbara 
Fitzalan.” 

Victor’ comprehended it all now: 

“Barbara Ferrars! Surely it cannot be!" he said. 


jnow, and you are not so much changed, except by the 

age'and dress, siuce the childish days. But how is 

it?” he asked. “Surely you are not——” anda 

glance at the little uugloved hand cones the rest, 
‘Not married, I suppese you woul 

turned, with @ laughiug blush. “Oh, dear, no! I 

would not be so rash as to venture on such: a despe+ 





lexplain at once all the transformation. The simple 
\fast is that papa wasia far-away heir, on the female 
iside,,of the Earldom of Stanmore, and when, by: a 
jsuceession of unprecedented disasters, it fell to his 
‘lots he had. to change his:name and have: the title 
confirmed and all kinds of troublesome performances, 
‘* We were in the south of France economizing,” 
she said, with one of her sweet, fresh looks that de- 
fied any doubt and distrust, “ when the news caine, 
jand we returned only about three mouths singe to 
England, and papa and I have been in London ever 
isiace.. But now he has gone down to the castle; and 
‘left: me under Lady Roseford’s eare for a short time. 
|Slie is my cliaperone, you must know, and will present 
|me at the next\drawing-room. So I was in ‘the secret 
‘of the expected guests, and knew that I was going to 
meet an old friend and playfellow.” 

“A very unfair advantage, which made mo look 
i very stupid,” said Victor, smiling. ‘ But now that 
my mists are‘cleared away I wiil try aud redeem 
my character, and congratulate you in the first place 
‘most warmly on your accession to rank-and wealth. 
They will be well used by your father, I am sure,” he 
added; “but is it as you seem to imply ?—is Mrs.— 
(I mean your dear mother gone?” 

““Yes, years since,” said the girl, a light shadow 
coming over her brightness ; “‘but so peacefully, so 
happily, that even I can scarcely mourn for her with 
jany bitterness. But I have only been talkiug of 
myself,” she added, with a resumption of her old 
vivacity. ‘“‘ Now tell me of all I have lost sight. of 
for so long—dear Irene Delancy, and——” 

Victor’s voice was uunaturaily harsh as he re- 

lied ; 

y “I know very little, save that Sir Hugh is dead, 
and, of course, Miss Delancy has come into her inhe- 
ritance, but it is long since I have seen or had any 
direct communication witi her.” 

** And yet [always expected very different results,” 
said Barbara, musingly. “I always thought that 
youand Irene were so—what shall 1 say ?—so suited 
for each other that the next thing 1 should hear 
would be your marriage.” 

“ Wo were unsuited in one very essential parti- 
cular,” he replied, bitterly, ‘I was poor, and lrene 
an heiress.” 

“Tam grieved—very grieved,” she said. “I had 
some hiuts of this, but I would not believe it. You 
were always supposed to be the heir to your uncle’s 
property.’ 





“It was left to Miss Vyvian—his brother’s daugh- 


The fact is that you are wondering what ‘ wild girl |) 


‘“ And yet I do:recognize something of the old face. |) 


say,” she re- |, 


rate measure. But, to end your mystification, [ will, 


ter, and she is nearly opposite to us,” he added, ob- 
serving Celia’s sharp eyes fixed on him and his com~- 
panion, “and, to speak frankly, through her, Bar- 
bara, I am to find a home at the old place.” 

“Then you are engaged to her ?” murmured Lady 
Barbara, her eyes turning to the place where the 
heiress sat. “She is very handsome,” 

“Yes; do you despise me for it—for accepting 
the boon, when I have no return to make ?” he said, 


no—a thousand times no,” said Barbara, 
eagerly. “If she is noble and true it must be a sweet 
and delicious pleasure to'restore to you what is your 
right. There can be no obligation where there is 
true love,” she added, warmly, “I may talk soto an 
old friend, especially when he is already betrothed,’ 
she added, with a sort of conscious blush when the 
words were pronounced. 

** Yes—at least you are uuchangedin heart, what« 
ever may, be your alteration in position,” he replied. 
“ You are sweet and natural as in our childish days 


| whoever else is hardened in the world’s ways.” 


There was'a brief silence, 

Then Barbara said, in a thoughtful tone: 

“T cannot tell what. time may do, as you say, Vic- 
tor; but it is.a very. strange thing tome if Irene 
Delaney, could'ever change sosingularly. She was so 
entively beautiful ia Ler nature as even I can remem- 
ber. You kuow I wns very differently placed to her 
then—she was a petted heiress, with every possible 
luxury that: wealth could give, and yet she was so 
sweet and unselfish; and. so anxious that I: should 
\share!aH with her without: my ever feeling that it 
it was given by hev. Something remarkable indeed 
must have occurred to alter her as you say—or some 
sad misunderstanding.” 

“ Her own handwriting could hardly deceive,” said 
| Victor, bitterly, “ You can scarcely comprehend such 
}worldliness, Barbara; and Heaven grant you never 
imay, and that your sweet nature may be kept from 
any such pollution.” 

The rising of the-ladies from the:table prevented 
'farther dialogue at the momeut, but Barbara just 
|paused a moment to say, as they passed : 
|“ Please introduce me to Miss Vyvian, Victor, I, 
ishould like to know one who isso dear to you.” 

To judge from Celia’s sharp, anxious eyes at the! 
jmoment, she was equally auxious-to: make the ace 
'quaintance of her lover's companion. 

But the introduction was-not to wait for the advent! 
of the gentlemen in! the skloons, An accident, or 
‘some well-concealed contrivance, placed the girls im 
contact with. each! other, and Barbvara’s frank nature 
iavailed: itself of the opportunity to gratify her wish. 

“ Miss Vyvian, will you be'very much shocked at 
\my introducing myself to you?” she said, with one of 
‘her frank, bewitching smiles. “ But as I know you 
‘are very dear to my old playfellow, Victor, aud suon 
to be even more‘closely connected with him, I hope 
you will forgive the rudeness, and feel as much 
inclined to be friends with me as I am with you.” 

Celia’s face had somewhat darkened at the first 
address, tlough it might be only. surprise that 
brought the startled, distaut look to tier proud fea- 

tures. But the change was only more fascinating as 
a cordial smile broke over her features aud she re- 
plied, softly : 

“IT need scarcely say that any friend of Victor's 
must be welcomed by me, and more especially when 
so very attractive in herself,” she added, with a 
dreamy sweetness. ‘But at present I am in the 
dark,” she went on, “as to whom I am addressing.” 

“ Well, in our childish days, when I was the play- 
fellow and old friend of Victor Mordant,I was called 
Barbara Ferrars,” she replied, “ but now my style 
and title is that of Barbara Fiitzalan—by courtesy 

Lady Barbara,” she continued, gaily, “though I hope 
we shall soon be-on terms to drop all these formal 
patronymics.” 

Celia made a half-mock bow of deference, and them 
extended her hand to her young companion. 

“ Yes, | hope we shall be great frivuds,” she said, 
“If I remember right, tae castle is not above five 
miles from us, thougk it has scarcely been inhabited 
since I came to the Rookery.” 

“No, the last earl was a confirmed invalid and a 
bachelor;” said the girl, “ In the time of my child- 
hood we lived ina little place, so pretty but still so 
modest and-unpretending, very near to your place 
and to Delancy Court. But now we sliall retura to 
the castle when the season is over, and remain all 
the winter. I am thankful you will be there, at any 
rate, since poor Irene is away,” she continued. “ Was 
she gone when you came to the Rookery ?” 

“ No,” was the rather abrupt reply. “ Lwas at home 
long before Sir Hugi: went abroad. It is now seven 
or eight years since I arrived at my uncle’s house.” 

Something warned Barbara not to pursue the sub- 
joct, and she merely said: 

“ Ab, then I gan only have left a few months be- 





fors you camo, Did you never hear of little Bar- 
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bara from Victor, or has he always been too much 
occupied with you, Miss Vyvian, to remember his old 
playtellow ?” 

Celia laughed half scornfully. 

“Oh, no, he is not quite such a sighing swain as 
that, Lady Barbara, but the truth is that while my 
uncle lived he was away a great deal, and it was 
not till after his death that we found out that we had 
always been better friends and more suited to each 
other than we knew.” 

“‘Say rather, what I believe to be the truth,” said 
Barbara, warmly, “that you were too noble and 
good not to try to make up to Victor for the loss he 
might seem to have sustained by his uncle's will. 
Aud you will be well repaid by his devoted love, I 
am sure,” she added, enthusiastically, her girlish 
face warming with her sweet, ardent zeal for her old 
playfellow and friend. ‘ He is so good, and he so 
well understands all that is kind, generous and true 
that you must indeed be happy, especially when you 
can give so much,” 

“Do you think that is the natural province of wo- 
man to give and receive nothing then?” asked Celia, 
rather sarcastically. 

“It is dearer to receive perhaps when you feel 
that there is ample means for one we love to lavish 
on us,” said Barbara, * but still I do think, for a true 
woman, it seems impossible to do too much to gratify 
one’s longing to prove a true and disinterested affec- 
tion,” 

“ Perhaps,” said Celia, ‘perhaps. But these sub- 
jects are rather too abstruse for a drawing-room, Lady 
Barbara. And here is Lady Roseford coming, I sus- 
pect to ask you to sing, so I must not monopolize you 
farther.” 





(To be continued.) 





THE FORTUNES OF 
BRAMBLETHORPE. 


—_~»—__— 
CHAPTER XXII. 

How burning the rectory down would secure her 
the box Mrs. Perkins did not stop to consider. She 
only resolved to get it, and with this purpose she 
slipped boldly up to the front hall door, intending 
to make her way upstairs, seize the desk, and de- 
part as speedily as possible. As she stepped 
upon the portico a great watch-dog rushed at her, 
but she spoke his name in a low voice, and he, re- 
cognizing her, wagged his tail and returned to his 
dog-dreams, Fortunately the sound of the piano 
prevented any of the inmates of the parlour from 
hearing the noise made by the animal, but when 
she attempted, softly, to turn the knob she found 
the door fastened. 

At this she was compelled to beat a retreat to 
her patch of evergreens, and consider anew what to 
do. Cautiously she sallied forth again, reconnoiter- 
ing the whole house, but the rector was a prudent 
man, and she did not find a door or window in the 
lower part of it accessible. 

“*T’ll set the place on fire, and then I’ll rush in 
with the crowd and carry off the desk,’’ was her 
next wild idea. 

But a plan less destructive and more feasible was 
suggested to her, as she looked aimlessly around 
her, by a glimpse of a small ladder resting against 
a pear-tree at the rear of the house. ‘The lights 
from the kitchen, falling in that direction, revealed 
the ladder to her. Swiftly, yet with due caution, 
she stole to the tree, secured the steps, and passed 
round to the other side on which Estelle’s chamber 
lay. That young lady was still at the piano, as 
Perkins could easily hear, and now, if she could 
but reach the window, and but open it after reach- 
ing it, the coveted treasure would be in her posses- 
sion, 

She placed the ladder and ascended it, without 
considering her risk of broken bones. It did not 
reach as high as would have been convenient; but 
she was delighted at discovering that the window 
was only partially closed, so of course not locked 
against her ingress. 

Carefully, and in great dismay—for the sash 
creaked rebukingly as she slowly raised it—she 
gained an opening sufficient to admit her body. 

Any member of the police force, or even Dora, the 
maid, who knew her so well, would hardly have 
taken the housekeeper for the highly respectable 
and strictly honest person she really was had they 
detected her in the compromising situation she at 
present filled. But she had no time to consider the 
effect of detection on her character. 

She dragged herself up from the too brief ladder, 
stuck frigitiully in the casement, but at last, with 
a triumphant struggle, stood in the chamber, pale, 
tremulous, but determined, 

It required but one moment for her to secure the 
desk, then there was another struggle to return 
through the window. 

At the very instant when her predicament was 
most embarrassing she heard a door slam loudly 











in an adjacent chamber, and scarcely repressed a 
cry; but witha desperate effort she released her- 
self from the clutches of the casement, dropped 
to the ladder, and soon found herself safe on the 
ground below. 

It was raining torrents now; but little she heeded 
that. She dragged the ladder back to the pear-tree, 
and hastened away with the precious desk under her 
arm. As she passed the drawing-room she gave @ 
hasty glance through the half-open shutter. Miss 
Estelle was singing a love song and making eyes, at 
the same time, at her father’s curate, who was lean- 
ing on the piano, gazing passionately into her face. 

“The poor idiot!” she muttered, meaning the 
curate. 

Back, through the drenching storm, she hastened, 
as rapidly as the uncertain light permitted, gained 
the Villa, and passed to her own room. A maid-ser- 
vant had brought up her supper, and the tea-kettle 
was singing gently on the hob ; but, cold, wet, tired 
and hungry as she was, Perkins did not rest until 
she had completed her self-allotted task. 

With the same key which she had used for the 
purpose once before she unlocked the desk, emptied 
it of its contents, ripped up the lining with a pair of 
scissors, and brought forth the three time-stained 
and yellow documents which were, she felt certain, 
the ones which had made so much mischief. 

Thinking nothing of her forlorn and draggled ap- 
pearance, trembling with triumph, she seized these 
and hurried down the staircase. 

“Where is my Lord Harry?” she asked of the 
first servant she met. 

**He’s gone back to the lib’ry, mum, with Mr. 
Hawkseye. He give orders not to be disturbed.” 

“T shall not disturb him,” said Mrs. Perkins, 
serenely. 

The next moment she had opened the library door 
and was standing before the two surprised occu- 


ants. 

“What is it?” queried her master, observing her 
excitement, 

“It’s these!” she answered, laying on the table 
before him the three letters. 

Bewildered, Lord Harry raised one and examined 
it. His face flushed and there was a husky throb in 
his voice as he looked up at her standing there, 
quiet and smiling, and he asked: 

Where did you get these ?” 

“ T got them out of her writing-desk, my lord. I 
dreamed last night where they were, and this even- 
ing I just stole over to the rectory to try and get 
them. I saw her—she forgot to put down the cur- 
tains, which was a providence, I say—get the desk, 
rip up the lining and get out these letters. When 
she left her room I just got a ladder, climbed in the 
window, took the desk, brought it away with me, 
opened it in my room, found these papers, and 
brought ’em to you. Were they the ones you wanted, 
my lord?” 

“They are. Mrs. Perkins, how can I thank you? 
pe I do not exactly like the course you pursued, 
either.” 

** Now, that’s what I call ingratitude, Lord Harry,” 
exclaimed the lawyer. ‘*‘ All's fair in love and war.’ 
Mrs. Perkins was perfectly justified in obtaining 
these in any manner possible. You have done nobly, 
ma’am—splendidly! His lordship ought to give 
you a hundred pounds for the job.” 

“I did it for love, not money, if you please, sir.’’ 

“So you did. You are a true friend to me and 
mine, Mrs. Perkins!” exclaimed Lord Harry, spring- 
ing up and shaking her hands, while the tears rushed 
to his eyes. 

“There, there,” said the housekeeper, while the 
moisture was brushed from herown. “I'd stick in 
that window tighter than I did to hear you say that 
to me, my lord. Besides, I had a spite against Miss 
Estelle.”’ 

The lawyer smiled. 

* You’re a true woman,” he said, “ spite and all! 
There’s only one thing I wish you had managed dif- 
ferently. Instead of bringing the box away, I wish 
you had removed the letters, replaced the lining, 
and left the desk as it was. Imagine the young 
lady’s mortification when she went for those docu- 
ments and found them missing.”’ 

“Oh, how sharp you are !” cried the housekeeper, 
admiringly. “It would have been a sight worth see- 
ing—it would have been fun.” 

‘“* Her dismay at this flank movement would be 
overwhelming.” 

“Tt would, indeed, sir.” 

** How wet your dress is,” said Lord Harry, kindly. 
“You had best cuange it immediately, my dear Mrs. 
Perkins.” 

“TI will, my lord.” 

She courtesied and retired, leaving the two gentle- 
men to examine the papers, which they were burning 
with impatience to do. 

Mrs. Perkins went to her room, and poured her- 
self out a cup of tea. 

Her triumph was embittered by the reflection of 
how much better she might have acted. 

** Mayhap it’s not too late yet,” she murmured, 





With that she began to paste the silk back in the 

esk. 

When she had accomplished this with tolerable 
neatness she returned the other contents and re- 
locked the box. Then, wet and tired as she was, 
she again left the house on a second journey. 

In the hope that Miss Styles had not yet returned 
to her room she was willing to endure the fatigue 
of another excursion. 

Her limbs nearly failed under her; but she was 
richly rewarded when reaching the rectory she 
peered through the shutters and saw Estelle read- 
ing a book aloud to Mr. Jordan, who was looking 
and listening with all his might. 

It was the work of but a few moments to get the 
ladder, open the window, enter the chamber, and 
deposit the desk where she had found ic. 

“ Experience makes perfect.” 

The housekeeper made no blunders this time— 
not even sticking in the window—and by midnight 
was safe in her own room. 

She toasted her feet well at the fire, drank more 
hot tea, wrapped herself in flannel, went to bed and 
asleep, awaking the next morning not much the 
worse for her exertion and exposure. 

Just after breakfast she met the lawyer in the 
hall. 

“ Sir,” she said, “ I profited by your suggostion.” 

“ How is that?” he asked, puzzled. 

“T fixed the lining of the writing-desk and took 
it home last night, sir. I left it where I found it— 
and no one the wiser.” 

“You are a trump!” he exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically ; “ we ought to take you as a partner, I'm 
convinced of that.” 

This commendation, and the thought that she 
had aided her darling children and confounded Miss 
Styles, were a great comfort to the housekeeper. 
More than once that day she laughed aloud, gloat- 
ing over the picture of Estelle raising the lining of 
her writing-desk for the proofs which she wus to 
offer in court. 

Lord Harry and his lawyer spent a large part of 
the day inconsultation, Those letters had revealed 
the worst, and threatening indeed was the prospect. 

“ What is the use of contesting the case at all?” 
the young man asked more than once. “It will 
only give the bin eye gsr for gossip, and 
po A a delicious bit of scandal over the country- 
I prefer to take what little is our own, and retire to 
some out-of-the-way place where we shall at least 
avoid our former associates. My sisters, poor 
things, have, as you know, some means of their 
own, in money and jewels left them by their mother, 
while I can retain all that was willed me by my 
father, except the entailed property. It looks mean 
and insufficient to us; yet others, brought up with 
different expectations, would live on it in genteel 
poverty. I propose that we seek our mother's 
native land. Living is not very expensive in Italy ; 
we can have a lovely home in the suburbs of some 
one of her beautiful cities ; and I can pass my time 
away at playing artist, Ihave something of a taste 
for painting,” and he smiled gloomily. _ ; 

“ But your sister, the Lady Augusta, is provided 
for,” remarked Hawkseye, meaningly. “ Mr. Doug- 
lass is extremely wealthy, and will doubtless 
insist upon taking Lady Clara into his family. 
that your sisters need not banish themselves from 
the world of enjoyment.” ’ 

‘“ We have not heard from Mr. Douglass since 
this affair was made public,” was the response, 
with a heavy sigh. “He was 4 life-long friend. 
But I despise him now. Let him go.” . 

The lawyer could scarcely repress a low whistle ; 
although, after all, he had expected it. He wasa 
man of the world, who had drawn up many @ 
marriage settlement, and knew how much of 
business was mingled with romance. : 7 

“IT tell you there is no usein fighting this thing,” 
repeated his client, despondingly. 

** And I tell you ‘while there’s life there’s hope.” 
Why, my dear sir, we are better off to-day than we 
were yesterday. We know now the grounds of the 
suit. We can work with a definite purpose in 
view. My proposition to you is to go at once, and 
secretly, to Naples. Make a most thorough inves- 
tigation on the spot. We may detect some flaw. 
This may prove to be a case of unlawful threats to 
extort money on the part of this—this Cecilia, as 
she signs herself.” : 

‘Oh, no. She was my mother’s sister-in-law—a 
lady of rank and fortune.” J ¢ 

“* Ladies of rankand fortune sometimes do curious 
things, particularly Italian ladies. Come, sir, our 
first work must be done in Naples. We will start 
to-night—taking the midnight train, that no one 
may be the wiser for our leaving. Instruct your 
sisters to inform no one of your whereabouts. Do 
not betray to the enemy that we even intend resist- 
ance, Come, come, my lord! I feel my spirits rise 
at the prospect. Nothing discourages me except 
having to keep still. As long as I can work, plot and 
counterplot, and keep busy in my client’s behalf, I 
am boldand cheerful. I long to be off.” 
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“ It will be terribly lonely for my sisters.” 

“Tush! they are girls of spirit. They will bid 
you good speed. You may safely trust them with 
that old lady, your housekeeper. She is a trump. 
Oho ! [laugh every time I think of her carrying that 
desk back through the rain last night. Just call 
her in and tell her what you purpose doing, where 
you propose going, and see if she don’t promise to 
take care of the Villa and all in it during your ab- 
sence. We shall not be over three or four weeks 
away. 

Fired with something of his lawyer’s energy, Lord 
Harry at last summoned Perkins, telling her of his 
comtemplated journey and its object—that he de- 
sired it kept secret, and that he confided his dear 
sisters to her charge. 

The old lady’s eyes sparkled. 

“T thought\you would never give up without try- 
ing for your own,” she said. “ Heaven bless you, 
my dear young master, and help you. As for the 

oung ladies, they will be lonesome, of course— no- 
ody can prevent that; but I shall watch over ’em 
as if they were apples of gold.” 

That night a faithful groom drove Lord Harry 
and his lawyer to the station, where they took the 
midnight train for Liverpool, thence to sail for Italy 
under assumed names. They left two sweet, pale 
faces drenched in tears—two young hearts sad and 
depressed behind them. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue day after Lord Harry’s secret departure Miss 
Styles received a flourishing letter from Captain 
Bramblethorpe inviting her to come to London “ and 
bring the original documents with her.” 

He told her that himself and wife had a splendid 
suite of apartments at a grand hotel, with a parlour 
and bedroom for her pretty self as soon as she chose 
to come and occupy them. He knew it must be 
deuced dull for her at the rectory now that visiting 
at the Villa was prohibited; and his wife needed a 
fine, dashing youre lady to help her in bearing the 
honours which were already overwhelming her. “ Be 
sure and bring the originals, as my lawyers must 
have them,” etc., etc. 

The prospect was very tempting to Estelle. Mise- 
table beyond conception, now that she had raised an 
insuperable barrier between herself. and the only man 
she had ever loved—tormented by shame, remorse, 
hate, alternating with exultation and fierce triumph— 
the dull routine of the rectory threatened to drive 
her mad. Her father, who had been almost prostrated 
by grief and humilitation on learning that Estelle 
had been the mischief-maker with his friends and 
patrons at the Villa, in vain expostulated with her 
against accepting the captain’s invitation. ~ 

* Look at your mourning garments, child,” he 
said, “and think if the gaieties of city life are ap- 
propriate to your situation.” 

“ These were always a mockery, and I shall dis- 
card them before I go,” she answered, boldly. “ You 
know, papa, I was not cut out fora rector’s daugh- 
ter. I must have some variety and society. It is 
like a prison here. I shall have fifty thousand 
or ewe when this matter is settled, warn you 

eforehand I intend to make it fly.” 

“ You are a perverse, ungovernable girl, Estelle. 
Would to Heaven you hada mother to advise and 
control you !—I feel myself incompetent.” 

“Then wy had best not bother any more about 
it.” was the cool reply. “And don’t fret about me, 
papa, unnecessarily. I know how to take care of 
myself —with Dora’s help; and that meek little 
Mrs. Captain will never let me do anything very 
outrageous. I only want to enjoy myself a little. 
Indeed, papa, cannot you see I am unhappy here 
now ?”’ she added, with a little touch of feeling. 

“You will have your own way, Estelle. All Iask 
of you is to be prudent and moderate.” 

* Yes, papa; it is my nature to be both.” 

_And with this bit of sarcasm she ran upstairs to 
direct Dora about the packing. 

As she had told her father she would do she laid 
aside her mourning, worn now forthree months, and 
replaced it with such elegancies of her bridal outfit 
as had not been disposed of. 

There were enough of these remaining to satisfy 
her ; and although her supply of pocket-money was 
small, and she dared notask the rector for more, she 
resolved that she would make it do. 

“ Put in all the pretty things you can rake and 
scrape, Dora, And, oh! do not forget my writing- 
desk, I could not get along without that. Aren’t 
= glad, Dora, that we are to have a holiday at 

st? 


The girl was quite willing to accompany her mis- 
tress on this grand visit. 

The following morning, having telegraphed Capt. 
Bramblethorpe to meet her at the railroad terminus, 
Miss Styles, accompanied only by her maid, set out 
for London. 

Mr. Jordan saw her to the railway carriage, and 
then went back to his solitary study, feeling most 
keenly what a foolish dupe of the brilliant, ambi- 
tious girl he constantly made himself, 





Estelle found Captain Bramblethorpe in the full 
enjoyment of his anticipated fortune, occupying a 
princely suite of rooms at an aristocratic hotel, and 
indulging himself in every extravagance which his 
tastes prompted. , 

He had enough remaining of the legacy left him 
by the late earl to pay his hotel bill for the present 
—and his cares went no deeper than that. 

In a few weeks his case would come on in the 
court; after that he would pay his debts and live 
yet more luxuriously. He bought everything he 
fancied, paying in notes of six months’ credit; and 
it was so strongly the popular opinion that he would 
establish his heirship to the earldom that trades- 
men of all classes were only too eager to trust him 
with their wares, His horses and carriages, his 
dinners, were of the costliest. 

But to return to the day on which Estelle re- 
sponded to his invitation by appearing at his hotel. 
On that day a small cloud came between him and 
the sun of his prosperity. The young lady had not 
much more than comfortably established herself in 
her rooms before Captain Bramblethorpe sent her 
word that his lawyer had called and would like to 
examine the papers, copies of which only had been 
placed in his possession. 

Willing and eager she opened her writing-desk, 
and swiftly cut away the silk from the bottom. 
She no longer used any care to preservs the lining, 
as this was thelast time she expected to remove the 
hidden treasure. 

To her astonishment there were no letters there! 

She could not believe the testimony of her own 
eyes, returning again and again to an examination 
of the empty space. It was an incredible, dreadful 
fact! The letters were gone! 

White and trembling, she sat holding the worth- 
less desk. What would the captain think of her 
confession that they were gone? Would he 
not infer that she had deceived him, that she had 
never possessed the pretended originals? Would 
not the loss compromise his case? .Who had taken 
them? How had they been extracted from their 
safe, cunning, sure liding-place ? 

With trembling fingers she lifted the piece of 
crimson silk and examined it. She at once per- 
ceived that it had been pasted down with a paste 
made of wheaten flour, whereas she had always used 
gum-arabic mucilage. Then the letters had been 
stolen, and were doubtless in the enemy’s hands! 

Now she wished most heartily that she had never 
gotten herself into this unpleasant position. She 
wished herself safe at the rectory, where she could 
write her explanations, rather than here, compelled 
to face the suspicious, irascible captain with her 
lame confession of theft. 

He knocked at her door, the second time, im- 
patiently. She arose and went to him, carrying the 
desk with her. As she met his eager look, and the 
sharp, cool eyes of the attorney, she nearly sank to 
the floor. 

“They have been stolen from my desk,” she said, 
faintly. 

* Stolen!” roared the captain. 

“ Stolen!’ echoed the lawyer, sneeringly. 

“Yes, gentlemen. See, I will show you how 
securely they were hidden. I did not deem it pos- 
sible that human eye could discover them. No one 
but myself knew of their whereabouts.” 

The two gentlemen eagerly examined the desk. 
She showed them how she had pasted the lining over 
the letters, and how some one had raised it, ab- 
stracted the papers, and re-fastened it with a dif- 
ferent kind of paste. As to when or where it was 
done, or by whom, she could only conjecture ; she 
had examined them last only a few nights ago. 

“ They are doubtless in the hands otf the defence,” 
remarked the lawyer. ‘‘I am sorry, but regret will 
not mend matters. We have the copies, and I sup- 
pose Miss Styles will swear that they are true 
copies, and testify to the originals having been 
stolen from her by parties probably interested in 
onere them.” 

** Yes, I can swear to all that,”’ answered Estelle, 
rallying. ‘ 

* This loss will necessitate a journey to Naples,” 
resumed the lawyer. “I shall have to go there and 
ee the testimony anew. If the writer of these 
letters lives, I shall have no difficulty. - Indeed, 1 
had been thinking of the advisability of such a trip, 
in the hope and expectation of strengthening the 
letters by testimony taken from the lips of those 
knowing the truth. I wished to find out the two 
men who shared the secret with Count Steffazziand 
this Lady Cecilia—perhaps to unearth the count 
himself, though I should have to proceed to Brazil 
to find him, ‘he more cautiously we work, and the 
more ably we sustain our main evidence by addi- 
tional proof, the more quickly and easily we shall 
prove our claim.” 

** By George, we must go ahead! It is too late to 
drop the affair now. I’m getting deeper in debt 
every day. 1 am afraid my credit will not last until 
all these deuced preliminaries are arranged. Eh, 
Simmons ?” 





The lawyer smiled—a queer, sarcastic smile. 

“T think your creditors will wait,” he said. “TI 
esteem your claim as absolute. There is no doubt 
of the facts being as we apprehend them; nor will 
there be much trouble in proving them.” 

The captain gave a sigh of relief. He had felt 
for the last few minutes as if his splendidly laden 
ship was going to the bottom of the sea. 

“Miss Estelle, do not look so disconsolate,” 
he cried. ‘ You see, now, that it would have been 
wiser to have given me those papers at first. You 
were altogether too careful—and somebody else has 
been toosharp. My nephew, I suppose—as I call 
him, by courtesy.” 

The blood rushed into Estelle’s face at this 
allusion to Lord Harry’s misfortune. She, who 
had been the one to make it public, could not bear 
to hear others refer to it. Love still strugglou with 
revenge in her ungoverned nature. 

“There, now you look more like yourself; your 
colour has come back. We were well frightened, 
weren’t we? Go, dress for dinner, my dear. Mrs. 
Bramblethorpe will expect you soon.” 

Very much relieved at these tokens of his forgive- 
ness from her host, Estelle retreated to her room, 
where, while Dora dressed her hair, she in vain 
questioned her as to who could possibly have been 
> a room at the rectory, and got access to her 

esk. 

“It beats me, miss,” said the maid. 

Estelle could not suspect Dora, who was too 
faithfully her slave to have been bribed to do any- 
thing against her mistress, even had she known 
where the letters were concealed. Tie papers 
which she had so cunningly fileched had in turn 
been as cunningly filched from her. 

Mrs. Bramblethorpe received her unwelcome 
guest with as much coldness as her timid nature 
permitted in presence of her lord and master. She 
despised and disliked Estelle for her share in the 
proceedings. She was very unhappy. Her whole 
heart yearned to be with her poor nieces and 
comfort them. She hated the show and splendour 
which surrounded her. She dreaded the calls of 
these ready courtiers of society, who began to pay 
their respects to her as the fuiure Countess of 
Bramblethorpe. 

The attentions which delighted her husband were 
distasteful to her. She felt like a thief and robber 
in accepting them ; they did not;righteously belong 
to her. The captain bought jewels and silks to a 
lavish extent and brought them home to her. It 
was only under the influence of his displeasure that 
she would wear them. He made her go to the 
opera and brought people to dine with them when 
she longed to be quiet. 

Such was the natural perverseness of Estelle’s 
temperament that, as soon as she perceived that her 
company was disagreeable to the lady, she was glad 
she had come. She resented Mrs. Bramblethorpe’s 
coldness as a tacit rebuke, and immediately became 
gay and self-possessed. 

Mr. Simmons, the lawyer, went off on his errand. 
Some time must elapse before his return; in the 
meantime the captain resolved to lead a jolly life, 
and didso. Some people frowned upon hin, tuink- 
ing his gay habits unbecoming in one who had lost a 
brother so recently ; but the majorisy fawned upon 
him asa rising man, anxious to secure favour in 
due season. 

There was a great deal of scandal about the fiancée 
of the late earl having thrown off her mourning and 
come to London to visit the people who were 
enemies of the late earl’s children. Many ladies 
quietly ignored their previous acquaintance with 
her, refusing to resume it. Yet, as we have said, 
there were plenty anxious to curry favour; and 
Estelle, the pet and protéyée of Captain Bramble- 
thorpe—whom he called his daughter and said he 
had promised a fortune to her—was soon sur- 
rounded by admirers. There were always plenty 
of young men manouvering about her opera-box, 
ready to hand her to her carriage, and eagoar to eat 
the fine dinners to which the captain invited them. 
The most of these men were fortune-hunters— 
men of rank some of them, who had run through 
their own patrimony, and were now desirous of find- 
ing wives who could replenish their ex-hausted 
finances. fag 

Estelle was in her element. Always ambitious, 
she keenly enjoyed her power. She was called a 
beauty, and that flattered her, all the more that she 
had the senge to know that she was no beauty, 
farther than her fine eyes and hair and graceful 
form, made her one. J 

Her magnificent singing was exalted as something 
marvellous. She knew that most of her followers 
were fast young men or broken-down ald ones ; yet 
she gloated none the less over her successes. _ 

All this was the outward working of her mind. 
At heart she was miserable. It was no real plea- 
sure to her to feel that she had ruined the man she 
loved. Sometimes the thought made her so des- 
perate that she felt tempted to commit suicide, 
She was haunted by dreams of the sweet, loving 
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faces of her “ cousins’—those girlish, pure faces 
which had never turned on her save in loveand 
kindness. Now that she had lost these only true 
friends, she felt a passiouate longing for their 
friendship. Ungrateful and cynical when they be- 
stowed benefits, she now craved the gentle affec- 
tion which they had withdrawn from her. 

Knowing that she had thrown all this away, she 
felt reckless and careless of her conduct towards 
others. She would smile on the worst:men. Yet 
she never for a moment contemplated carrying her 
encouragement beyond a certain point. She would 
marry none of these; she would only enjoy her 
queenship while it lasted. 

(To be continued.) 





LADY CHETWYND’S SPECTRE. 
—_—- ae 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Mawr Castie had been uninhabited for -years, 
save that one old woman found shelter wiithn it. 
Gilbert Monk had visited the spot once in a tour of 
Wales, and had remembered it as the loneliest, 
wildest scene his eyes had ever rested upon. 

It had been le/t in the charge of an old retainer of 
the family, who lived in a little hamlet by the sea, 
2 mile |«low; and Monk, in his character of the 
father of an invalid daughter, had hired the castle of 
this persou at a merely nominal rent for two years’ 
aceupancy. 

It was therefore with the air ofa Janded proprietor, 
er lord of the manor, that)Gilbert Monk lifted Ber- 
nice in his arms and .carried her toward the grim 
and ruined pile. 

She lay against him heavily, being exhausted. 

He carefully picked his way onward, his light 
burden in his arms, being guided by a gleam of 
light that burst suddenly from an open doorway 
many rods in advance. He shouted loudly, anda 
feeble response came to‘him. Then an old woman 
appeared in the doorway, holding ber light above 
her head and waving it slowly to and fro, 

Thus guided, Mouk and Mrs. Crowl safely com- 
pleted the journey through the ruins, and arrived at 
the threshold upon which the old resident of Mawr 
Castle was standing. 

“Is it the Englishman ?” asked the old woman. 
“T see itis. Youare welcome, sir. It’s a hard walk 
across those stones, but last night was a wild night, 
sir, and the ivied wall fellin, You can easily pick 
your way by daylight though, sir.” 

She retreated into the room with her light. The 
new comers followed her, finding themselves in a 
great old-fashioned kitchen with a stone floor, seve- 
ral tallarched windows, a yawning fireplace, some 
quaint, high-backed wooden settles, and a dresser 
whose shelves displayed utensils of brass and copper 
burnished like mirrors. 

There was a fire on the hearth, and Monk laid 
Bernice down upon a settle before it. 

The ald woman stirred her fire to.a brighter blaze. 

She was a fitting guardian for the ancient ruin, 
having also seen her best days, She was-very old, 
and her thin figure was bowed, but there was a 
strong vitality within her still. Her eyes were 
keen and bright. Her hair, white as snow, was 
smoothly brushed under a higa mob cap of spotless 
whiteness. She walked with a staff, but she did 
not lean upon it. She was Welsh, and had lived all 
her life in the old castle. She could remember when, 
in her young days, gaiety and brightness dwelt in 
those damp old rooms—wheu visitors thronged to 
the lonely, romantic place—when gay young riders 
filled the courts—when pleasure-boats sailed upon 
the sea before the castle—when servants bustled in 
the kitchen, aud feasting and dancing and merri- 
ment were the order of the day. But the glory of 
the Penrhyuns was past ; the daughters were mar- 
ried and gone ; and the impoverished heir, an elderly 
man, was in distant India, carving ,his fortune with 
his sword. 

All these changes had wrought lines and wrinkles 
upon Elspie’s aged face, but. ajl her honest sorrow 
could not dim the kindly expression of her features. 

“The young lady is tired,” said Monk, briefly, 
noting the pitying look bestowed upon the young 
peeress by the ancient peasant woman. ® We have 
travelled since before daybreak, and ahe is ill. You 
seem to have expreted us. Axe our rooms ready ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied ‘the woman, ina strongly ac- 
cented voice. ‘ ‘I'he furniture you sent here has 
been arranged as you directed. The man Flack 
assisted me, ‘There have been fires in your rooms 
every day, to dry out the damp. It’s thirty:years 
since them rooms were slept:in. There are fires in 
them now. I did not expect you to-night, sir, but I 
am wakeful aud I heard you coming. I have been 
all ready for you since yesterday.” 

‘Very well,” said Monk, approvingly. “ We will 


light and show us the way. I will carry the young 
lady, who is.too tired to walk. Our driver will,soon 
be in, and you must prepare him a hot supper. We 
are all hungry and chilled.” Ph 


His delight may be imagined when he learned 
frem ‘his sister that the marquis had left England, 
and had gone no one knew whither. Fate seemed 
playing directly into his hands. He felt in that 

t the conviction of his ultimate and perfect 





The old woman took up her candle and 
the new comers into a damp stone passage, up a flight 
of rickety stone steps toithe:drawing-reom flvor. 
Monk deposited his burden upon @ sofaiin the 
parlour, and the girl stirred feobly, and spoke for 
the first time since her arrival at the castle. 

“Tam not lungry~only-tired,” she said, wearily 
Let me go tomy room?’ 

“ Your dressing-room is next to. this, mias,” said 
Mrs. Crowl, “and your ‘bedroom is‘beyond. I'll 
carry you to your room myself.” 

She suited the action to the word. She undressed 
Bernice tenderly, and ensconced her in ‘the warm, 
well-aired bed, with its furnishings of dainty linen 
and sdéft blankets, Lady Chetwynd fell asleap upon 
the instant. Mrs. Crowl took up the candle and 
explored the two rooms. 

Having satisfied Lercuriosity, Mra. Crowl returned 
to the;parlour. 

“T shall leave hore.in the morning, in the carriage 
we came in,” said Gilbert Monk, “I will retura 
within a week, and bring with me boaks, a few 
eugravin «s,,and some music. There, is a cottage, 
piano jhere. Isent it from town, Let Flack, come | 
to meet me at Carnarvon on the evening of Monday, |) 
next. I'll ride home in my own carriage, seeing 
own one. I hawe used my money lavishly lately, 
avd, my funds. are.running jow. Lwillreplenish my 


light. 
of the furniture, seeing that the articles. weve all 
alike faded. ) 


had paused at the immense-window ito watch a ‘fish-‘ 


with the young marchiqness. 

Monk sprang forward to meet her. He had 
boyish as formerly. Bernice noticed the change in 
him with a vague sense of relief. . 

She was wan and pale still, very weak and full of 
trembling, bat she looked better than she had done 
since her rescue from the burial vault. She held out 
her thin brown hand to Moak, who seized upon it, 
pressing it fervently. 

“1 am glad to.see you looking so like yourself, 
Bernice,” he exclaimed. “I shall bave:less anxiety 
about you during my absence. I start this, morning 
for London, there to. begin wy seareh for Roy. L 
shall brivg him back with me. Wijl you (promise to 
be content while I am gone~—-to get strong and well, 
as possible? I want to present to Roy, not a ghostly, 
wife with the pallor of: the temb upon her, but a 
wife who is happy, and flushed with reterningi 
health. He will deem you doubly restored to him 
then.” 

“I will try to get strong, Gilbert,” said the 
youthful peeress, .sinkiog into the chair to which he 
had led her. “ You are very good tome, aud [am 
very grateful. Mrs. Crowl will take -good cave of 
me in your absence, and [ will pray every hour for 
your safe and speedy return with Roy.” 

** I shall come as soon I can, Bernice. I shall 
know no rest until I return, You will not be-trou- 
bled with visitors, There are no neighbours nearer 
than the fishing village a mile below. ‘No one will 
call upon you ormolest you. You aresafe here, aud 
I trust you will be contented,” 

‘There was some farther conversation, and then the 
meal was over. After which Gilbert Monk took his 
departure as he, had previously announced. 


CHAPTER XX. : 

GitpeRT Monk, had two, objects in, view.in his jour- 
ney to London. First, he desired Lady Chetwynd ito, 
thiuk that he was searchiug for her husband. 

It was,necessary to his plans that the young mar-, 
chioness. should think him her best friend, andde-+ 
voted to her interests, should rely, upon him, trust 
him with the fullest confidence, and, should feel the 
utmost dependeace upon him. 

His second object ia going to Londom was to pro< 
cure more money, of which he was in urgent need. 

He had hired Mawr Castle for two years,/at @ 
merely nominal rent it is true, bat he had paid his 
reut in advance, in order not to be troubled by the 
visits of the old retainer who had acted as agent for 
its impoverished owner, He had bought the horses 
and carriage, had purchased -a supply of costly 
clothing for Bernice, had paid his coufederates cer- 
tain sums which might be termed “retaining fees,” 
and bad completely depleted his purse. 

Accordingly he did not stop in London, but has- 





washed off the paint upon his face, and locked as’|;\saw a gentleman ‘take anythin 


‘|| betrothal,” resumed 


success in his villanous and nefarious schemes. 

His joy at, Chetwynd's departure was greatly aug- 
mented by the discovery that the marquis had pro- 
vided for his, Monk’s, pecuniary wants by leaving 
® thousand pounds: for. his use with Mr. Sanders, 
and he hastened to apply for it. After a long and 
private interview with Sylvia he walked:throuzh the 
a ~ erin of the home park to the house of the 

iliff, 

He -was -ushered into the cozy drawing-room of 
the bailiff’s pretty villa, and Mr. Sanders speedily 
joined him there. Monk hastened to make known 
his errand. 

“T will give you a cheque for the amount, sir,”’ 
said the bailiff. ‘ Lord Chetwynd desired me to 
say to you,that, should you need more money at any 
time, he will houour your draft for an additional two 
hundred. pounds—that is, that sum may be had on 
application to me.” 

“His lordship is very generous, said Monk, “ but 


}Irmay not require the additional amount. The 
) truth,is, Sanders, though I am reading law, and am 


hard at work like some mere money grubber, I ex- 
pect soon to come into a fortune of my own,” 
“Indeed, sir!” exelaimad the bailiff, in surprise. 
“TT was.not aware.that you had expectations,” 
“Bat, Ihave, and great ones. ‘I'hey cannot be 


purse while I am. away.” |\Nealived wader.a year, however; and meanwhile I 

The next morning breakfast was, served in the |; must live you know. You think mea sort of hanger 
little parlour, which was bright and cozy by day-i||on,atthe Bark, Sandens,; I,don’t: doubt, but you-will 
Oue did net notice so much the imcongruity |; see me rich and honoured if you live fifteen months 


r. 
“7 shad. not heard that: you have ‘rich relations, 


Monk was’ first in the room, and paced to.and fro‘|: sir;” said Sanders, respectiuily. * It must ‘be that 
impatiently, looking frequently at his watch. He‘) you are going to make a rich mariage.” 


“ We: shall .sce what we shall. see,” said Monk, 


ing smack-on the billows, ‘when ‘Mrs.'Crowl eutered || oracularly, povketing the cheque. “By the way, 


| how: doe Ohet wynd bear his bereavement?” 

“ He seems absolutely heart-broken, sir. I never 
so‘to heart: as he 
takes her ladysitip’s death. He has given orders 
that amemorial slab shall beplaced in the wall of 
|the church, but beyond that he has uo thouglit.of 
jbusiness nor projects of any description.. He has 
| wandered away in a desperate, despairing mood, not 
;caring whether he ever returos, Lady Chetwynd 
was a mere girl, plain of features and ignorant of the 
‘world, bat she seemed .to have possessed some 
/ wondrous charm.of fascination that was like a spell 
upon all-who knew her. The, marquis absolutely 
jadored ber.” 

“He will be back again ina year,” said Monk, 
\confidently. “He jisof a damestio\tura, you know, 
;and pets his tenauts, and has:a,hobby of improving 
| his estate, and all that-sort of thing, and he'll come 
|back newt year tanved and bearded like a Turk 
| perhaps, misawthvopic, I danesay, end .cynical end 
| full of whims; ‘but be’ll eome. A man does not 
jremain always heart-broken, aod @ wanderer from a 
| g20d home,.a grand estate, /a,epleudid position, just 
 oeceuse /he hes lost. his wife. Why, he never saw 
her till this summer, And men lose their wives 
| every day, good women to whom they have been 
| wedded # score of years, and they get over the loss 
| and marry again. Aud.so Chetwynd will do,’’ 
Sanders shook his hearl. 

“The Chetwynds are not @ light-headed, light- 
| hearted raee, sir,” ihe said, sorrowfully. “ My lord 
| loved bis:young wife with all-his soul, and he'll love 
her tothe end, He'll die with her name on his lips. 
His‘love was tis life, sir.”’ 

“ All that is very pretty,” said Monk, “but let me 
give yon a'bint, Sanders, as a guide to your futuro 
conduct. -It is‘in confidence, mind. You remember, 
for you were present, that Lord Chet wynd’s mother, 
} and my stepmother, the Jate Lady Barbara Mouk, 
exacted a, promise from: the marquis that his lordship 
would marry her step-daughter, my sister, Sylvia 
Monk? You-remember that there was a solemn 
betrothal of the pair at,that, ceath-bed ?” 

| remember, sit.” 

“Lord Chetwynd proved false to his vows of 

ifouk, “aud married Miss Ber- 
| nice’ Gwellea, of St. Kilda-—” 

“ Pardon me, sir, It was not in my lord’s nature to 
| prove false te any one. There must have been some 
mistake somewhere—be might have been released 
by Miss Monk——” 

‘Nonsense, My sister loved him! Ohetwynd 
must have told the whole story to his young wife, 
for upon her death-bed Lady Chetwynd put her 
, husband's hand in Sylvia’s, and urged his lordship 
tu marry his first love in a year’stime, And though, 
of course, he’s u and heart-broken, and all that, 
he'll obey his wife’s dying injunction. You see he’s 





tened down to Sussex and Chetwynd Park. 





8° ap to our rooms immediately, ‘Take up your 











bound to Sylvia in a dozen ways, Half his distress 
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now arises from his sensitive horror of death. He’s 
got one of those finely strung natures that cannot 
bear the first shock of bereavement. Don’t you 
remember how his mother’s death upset him? No, 
Sanders, mark my words. He is young and strong, 
and he won’t die—he’ll marry again. And, Sanders, 
he will marry my sister, and be happy with her. 
His mother and his wife both, when dying, implored 
him to marry her. He'll do it.” 

Mr. Sanders was impressed with the solemnly 
uttered prophecy. 

“ He will marry Miss, Monk, I also ‘think, sir,” he 

remarked. “His. sense of honour will constrain 
him. I shall be glad to witness the marriage, :sir. 
Miss Monk is well born, graceful, handsome, and 
loves him, She will keep him at ‘home among his 
people. She was his mother’s choice for him. I 
mage you may be right, Mr. Monk.” 
Monk arose, satisfied with the impression’ that he 
had made, and took his leave. He returned to the 
park and dined with his sister. After dinner he 
proceeded to'Eastbourne, and thence to’ London. 

He remained in town two or three days, purchas- 
ing books, a few choice engravings,‘ and various 
other articles for the use of Lady"Chetwyuwd. Bur- 
dened with these, he returned to Wales, arriving on 
the evening he lad appointed for-his return. 

Flack was awaiting him at the railway station of 
Carnarvon. The trunks and parcels were:transported 
to Monk’s carriage—which he had ‘bought second 
hand—and the employer then said, in a low.voice: 

“T take it for granted, Flack, that all’is well at 
the castle. I could not speak'before all.those guards 
and porters. Is the young lady .doing*well?” 

“Very well, sir,” said Flack. “She walks among 
the ruins every day, and asks eagerly when you are’ 
likely to be back. She does not kuow I came’ to' 
meet you to-night.” 

Monk was standing before the fire in’ the little par- 
lour at nine o’clock the next moruing, warming his 
hands —the day was chill — when he heard ‘little 
ecstatic cry in the adjoining dressing-room, and the 
door opened, and Bernice came running out to him, 
her wan, brown face aglow, her eyes shining liketwin' 


suns. 

She looked at Monk—past him—at ‘the door--the 
window. ' 

Then the flush ‘faded from ‘her ‘face, leaving ‘her 
ghastly pale. 

“Where—where is’Roy?” she faltered. “Did 
you not bring him, Gilbert? Is he in‘the*hail'?” 

Gilbert Monk’s swarthy face assumed an expression: 
of tender commiseration, 

He approached her, took’ her hand in his, and led 
her to a sofa. ' 

“T have come alone, Bernice;” he said, with:seem- 
ing sorrow. 

“Alone? Where is Roy? 

Oh, not dead ?” 

Her-wild young voice rang like a wail through 
the room. 

“No, not dead, Bernice. He has left Dogland, and 
not even Sanders, the bailiff, knows where he ‘has 
gone. He said he might,goto Africa, India, China, 
or Australia. He may have gone-to the-wilds of Ame-. 
rica, to the Brazils, or to-the North'Pole. ‘He ‘has’ 
gone and left no trace behind hint!” 

“Oh, merciful, Heaven, gome! ‘A-wantlerer! And 
I wy for him !” wailed Bernice. “‘ Oh, 


Not dead, Gilbert ? 


Roy, ! 

A deathlike faintness swept-over her, :md her head 
fell on her bosom. 

Monk brought restoratives to’ her and she. soon 
revived, but she was weak and drooping, end her 
wan, piteous face was full of a wild despair, 

“ Do.not give way like this, Bersice,’’ said Monk, 
pe “} know you are physically ‘weak, but let 
your igh spirit uphold you. You’can ‘bear this 
trial, Itis not as tf.he were dead.” 

“ He may die where he has gone!” she murmured, 
with white lips. ‘He may never kuow that I did not: 
die, Gilberi—that L am still living!” 

“He will come back within ‘fifteen mouths, 'Ber-’ 
nice,” said Monk, cheerfally. “He is safe enough, 
There is a yearof separation between you, that is all. 
Can you not bear that bravely? ‘Will you pine aud 
die of grief in his ubseuce? ‘He is gone, and it is 
Impossible to trace him. I havestried, but vainly. 
The world is bigger than you dream, Bernice. “We 
cau do only one thing—wait !” 

“ And it is the hardest thing ‘to doi” 


“A year ago you had not seen Chetwynd, and now '| ‘ 
promise, 


your soul is wrapped upin him. Life is strange,” 
said Monk, sighing. “But Chetwynd is gone, and 
cannot be recalled. We cannot find him or hasten 
his return. The bailiff thinks his Jordship will be 
backin fifteen mouths. Let us think of yourself, 
Bernice, How and where are you to pass the timeoi 
your husband’s-abseuce ?” 

A blank look overspread the girl’s despairing face. 
“ What am I todo, Gilbert?” she asked, “ I.can- 








not go back toChetwynd Park without him—indeed 
I caunot. Every room there would remiud moe of 
him, He might hear too abruptly of my presence 
there, or ifhedid not hear it people would frighten 
me with their starings and questionings. Oh, no, if 
Sylvia were there I might take shelter in her frieud- 
ship, butshe is gone, you say “ 

“To the north of England,” said Monk, falsely. 
**The Park is shut up, Bernice, the servants dis- 
missed, and only the butler, Mrs. Skewer, and a 
maid ortwo and the grooms in charge. You could 
hardly remain there with only servauts for com- 
pauions.” 

“ I cannot go tothe rectorof Chetwynd-by-the-Sea, 
He has no wife. I cannot go to the bailiff of the 
Chetwynd estates, for that would not be so well as 
ito go directly to the Park, Oh, Gilbert, I. dread to 
igo back to Sussex alone, I cannot. If it were not 
winter, and the journey therefore impossible, I would 
go back to St. Kilda, As itis, | have no home+-no 
refuge.” 

“ You have this house, Bernice,” suggested Mouk, 
approaching the poiut of his manesuvres. “Lhave 
taken a lease of Mawr Castle for two years. Ibis 
hidden away from the world, im a monntain 
region, on a desolate, rocky coast. You have said 
that the scenery reminds you of that.of St. Kiida. 
No visitors will ever intrude mpea you ‘here, Mra. 
Crowl will remain with you. Youhavehorses auda 
carriage at your disposal. No oue need.keuow you 
jas the Alarchioness of Chetwynd, who isibelieved to 
be dead and buried. If your ideutity were known, 
the superstitious villagers bélow might eanoy you. 
‘You could pass as Miss Gwellan—it’s.e Welsh name, 
\you know—and live here in safe obscurity till Roy 
‘comes home. I should be much.of thetime in Lou- 
don, but ,could come here at any moment at your 





‘| summous, and éhould come to see you ouce a fort- 


jnight. Itis theonly safe place [ kuow of for you. 
Le guided by me, Bernice, and remain.” 

‘“ You-aveay best friend, Gilbert--you saved me 
from an awful death—you brought me back from 
the grave. Llove you.as if you were my brother. 
I will stay here.” 

Monk pressed her hand respectfully, and with 
seeming affection, 

“IT know the world better than you do, Beruice. 
I’m a man of the world ; Lknow that you have.chosen 

‘well to remain here, It's for your own good, Bernice, 
and Roy would approve it. ‘T'here is a certain horror 
attaching in Bugland toany ove who lies been buried 
alive, It is much.the sameas the horror experienced 
at sight of a criminal who has been hanged and re- 
suscitated. People draw away from one who has 

‘been rescued from the grave; they whisper aside; 

\they feel a horrible awe; they are afraid. It is as if 
one had come back from the other world. ‘To spare 
your sensitive soul the anguish of feeling yourself 
thus outcast for no fault of your own, my poor Ber- 
nice, 1 want you to promise me not to reveal your 

jname and identity to any human being without my 
permission.” 

The girl shuddered at the picture he had drawn, 
but, having implicit confidence in him, accepted his 
statement unhesitatingly. 

“*T promise,” she said, “ excepting Roy ——’ 

‘** Excepting no one,” said Monk, firmly. “I know 
\Roy’s hhigh-strung. nature. The saiden shock of 
\fiuding you alive, whom he mourns as dead, would 
kill him. When the time comes I will prepare “him 
\to receive'you. Am I not your best friend, Bernice ? 
Have I not just been up. to Loudon searching for 
Roy? Have faithin me. Promise me that not even 
to Roy will you betray the:secret that, you still. live 
until I tell youitis time, Prove your gratitude to 
me, and your faith in me, by this promise.” 

“But, Gilbert——” 

“ You do not trust me then — me who saved your 
life?” 

“T do—I do. I promise, Gilbert.’’ 

“T want more than this, Bernice. I shall not be 
jhappy until L bave restored you'to your husband, I[ 
jshall send men in search of him, but I have no hope 
,of finding him. He will return iu bis own time. The 
jonly reward:I ask is that you will permit me to take 
jyou to your husband when he comes. And so pro- 
;mise me, Bernice, that even if you meet him, if you 
jshould,staud: face to face with him, if he should even 
speak to you, you will not betray your identity to 
him! If Lam living,;1 beg to be allowed to restore 
you to him, Do you promise ?” 

The gitl in,a,strauge agitation gave the required 


“Swear it, Bennice,” persisted Gilbert Monk. 
“ Swear to me that, if Iam living, you will allow me 
to be the first to declare your ideutity with that 
Marchioness of Chetwynd who was buried last week 
in Chetwynd church—swear that not even to Roy, 
whatever the temptation, you will reveal the fact that 
you live until I give you permission. ‘This is all the 
reward I ask for saving you to your husband,” 





“T swear it, Gilbert,” said Bernice, with a trusting 
look into his swarthy face. “It is but a small re- 
turn for your great goodness to me to allow you the 
joy of bringing Roy and me again together. And so 
I swear what you desire, and may Heaven punish me 
if I break my vow,” 

The days and weeks and months that followed were 
busy ones to young Bernice. She studied with the 
ardour of an enthusiast, She became proficient in 
the French and German languages ; she became an 
accomplished pianist and singer, developing the 
talents Heaven had given her. Her dormant 
genius bloomed into a rare and glorious development. 
She waited, she watched, she hoped. In the nigiite 
her pillow was wet with her tears. She prayed for 
her young husband’s safe return with every hour of 
the day. And so, blossoming into her glorious wo- 
manhood with its rave dower of geniue and surpassing 
beauty, Bernice passed that long year of waiting. 

Then she began to grow restless and uneasy. She 
started at every footstep. Gilbert Monk came to the 
castle every fortnight, as he had done throughout 
the-year, and Bernice was full of questionings and 
anxious surmises, 

Daring all this period Monk had been living in 
London as “a man about town,” aman without 
cares or business, a frequenter of clubs, a man of 
socicty,.a gay and jovial, boyish fellow, fond of good 
living, wiue and horses. 

But in teuth Gilbert Monk, like Bernice, was only 
waiting. 

The time had not arrived for him to make his 

grand move in the game he was playing. 
' Other months dragged on until fifteen months had 
parsed since the Marquis.of Chetwynd had exiled 
himself from homeand country. Gilbert Monk grew 
anxious.and uneasy now also, under all his careless 
seeming, and Sylvia Monk waited with ‘hope 
deferrad ” until her heart grew sick within her. 

The waiting had in due time its reward. 

Lord Ohetwgud had gone away in December, and 
had not.since been heard from. It was not known 
whether he was in America, Africa, Asia, or Aus- 
tralia. Some of his relatives believed him dead. 
But in March, some fifteen months later, when 
Gilbert Monk «was seated in Scotsby and Newman’s 
inner office, with a very gloomy frown ou his swarthy 
face, meditating upon a trip down into Sassex upon 
the morrow with the intent to borrow money of his 
sister, a telegram was brought to him by an attenu- 
ated office clerk. Monk tore it open with a thrill of 
expectation. He believed that something had hap- 
pened at last. Awd something had happened. 

The wae dated Chetwynd Park, and was 
signed with the name of Sylvia Monk. It was as 
follows: 

“ Sanders has had a letter from Chetwynd at last. 
It came to-day. His lordship is at Genoa, and on his 
way home to England!” 


(To be continued.) 








Rasait Kererna ExtRAORDINARY.—A certain 
monsieur had hired the shooting on a small island 
in the Seine, and stocked the place with rabbits. 
When the river began -to rise’ to: its present unusual 
height monsieur thought of his rabbits, which were 
in imminent danger of drowning. He had them 
caught.and takento his house at Pont-Marly, where 
he stewed 300 of them in a céllar, but the water 
reached the cellar. Tho‘ little animals were cone 
veyed tothe basement storey ; there also tue water 
followed them, and at length the*tirst floor had to be 
devoted to these strange lodgers. In-these eligible 
apartments they remain, e¢ting five francs’ worth of 
carrots every day, and becoming much ‘too tame ‘for 
any sportsman but those who have adopted the 
modern: practice of firing pointblank into a poultry- 

ard. 

Tae Greatest oF WATERPALLS.—Mr. Brown, 
in the last of his adventurous series of journeys to the 
sources of the great rivers of British Guiana, has‘dis- 
covered, from.a spot uear the head waters ef the 
Massarund, what at thirty miles’ distance appeared 
to be an immense ‘river descending bodily from the 
north-western face of the great precipice of Reraima 
mountain, “the attic storey of the:worid.” This ex- 
traordinary ¢cliffis knuwu to be 2,000 feet in height, 
aud appears inaccessible on all sides yet surveyed, 
The summit fs flat, and of great extent. The fall is 
believed, on Indian authority, to belong to the Carant 
River, a tributary of the Orinoco; and will-be, ‘ there- 
fore, in the territory of Venezuela. ‘After tumbling 
sheer down that astonishing wail the water rushes 
down.a glacis of (perliaps) 3,00) feet more, at an angle 
which cannot be less steep than 45 degrees, | ‘The diffi- 
culties of approaching Reraima on this side must be 
very great; but it is a satisfaction to think that there 
is some good rummaging ground still left for the ener- 
gies of young England of the future, aud a first-class 
shower-bath. 
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of the calamity. ‘hen she felt herself wrapped and 
crushed ina great rug which lay upon the fluor. She 
was dimly conscious of Selma’s call for water, of 
the sound of its hiss and dash iuto the flames. 

“ You are somewhat burned, I fear,” a man’s voice 
said, at length. “Shall I call a physician, or should 
you prefer to go home? I havea carriage at the 
door, and will take you, if you will allow me.” 

Esther looked vacantly at the speaker. It was 
the gentleman whose entrance had called her from 
the shop, and inadvertently caused the disaster, and 
who by his promptness and self-possession had saved 
her life, Selma stood near her, sober enough now. 
And a few crisp and blackened shreds remained of 
the costly curtain and Clare Ellett’s turquoise- 
coloured bonnet. 

“You had better carry her home, sir,” said Selma, 
with bitter quiet. ‘‘ Madame wouldn't like the mess- 
ing with cotton and oil among the silks.” 

‘**Very well; perhaps you can go with her.” 

“Some of the others will. Here, you, Genia.” 

Esther got up, shivering. 

“Some one must tell madame.” 

“T will do that. The blame was mine,” said 
Selma, rigidly. 

“ Perhaps so. But I set the curtain afire.” 


Esther’s senses did not fully return till she found 


herself being driven towards home. 


“ Please set me down at the nearest physician’s, 


where my arm can be dressed,” she requested. 


“I will drive you to my brother’s, Doctor Mayne’s. 


He will treat you with skill and care.” 
“'l’hank you.” 


It was only nine o’clock when Esther found herself 
back in ber own room alone. Genia had made a fire 
in the little stove, lit the lamp, and made her tea for 
her before she left. With the tea upon the stand at 
her elbow Esther sat still, her head laid wearily 
against her chair, her eyes closed, realizing, enduring 


ler disaster. 


lt was no common calamity that had come to her. 
It meant more than the loss of her place and the suf- 
fering from her burn, It meant the defeat of her life 
purpose, the dissipation of the hope which had sus- 
tained her through the hardship and trial of five 


years. 


She and Selma had each saved money. Between 
them they would have to make up madame’s loss— 
that was not to be gainsayed, for madame was a bard 
creditor. Perhaps it did not occur to either of the 
girls but that they ought to pay. Selma would 
wince, with loud talk, would do without the finery 
she indulged in for some months to come, and would 


forget all about it. 


But for Esther there could be no forgetting. What 
this loss marred could never be remade. ‘The plan 
of her life was altered. She must give up what 
d sweet and pleasant and accept what was bitter 





[LOVE AND GRATITUDE. ] 


OUT OF TROUBLE. 


Very little of the romance of life seemed to be 
on Esther’s side of the curtain. It wasa gracoful lace 
curtain, looped with silk cords over blue brocatelle ; 
it divided Madame Ton’s workshop from the alcove 
where she “received” her customers. When you 
consider that it was only a curtain it is surprising to 
think how effectual a division it made—like a great 
gulf separating the women who worked from the 
women who came to wear. 

Esther’s place was on the workshop side. A cold, 
worn-out oil-cloth on the floor; tall, curtainless win- 
dows which let in a bleak light, and in contrast such 
lovely materials, lustrous satins, deep-toned velvets, 
laces, feathers, flowers of fabulous beauty, from 
which weary fingers produced, under Madam ‘Ton’s 
supervision, triumphs of skill and fashion day by 


ay. 

It had been a busy day in the establishment. A 
line of carriages had stood before the doors all through 
the shopping hours. Madame Ton, in a sumptuous 
toilet, had taken orders, advised, presented, till, as 
she said, her “head was a rack;” and, contrary to 
her custom, she left about five o’clock, to restore her 
powers of calculation and invention with a cup of 
tea. 

“If any one comes in, Miss Deeme, will you be in 
attendance ?” asked she. 

“ Yes, madam,e” said Esther, without raising her 
eyes from the bonnet she was trimming—a velvet 
oi turquoise blue with a mazy garniture of fringe 
and lace. 

“ How well that would become you, Esther,”’ said 
Selma Towne, resting upon her elbows as the door 
closed upon madame, “'T'ry it on.” 

“I have no curiosity to see its effect upon me, 
Selma. Ic would not accord very well with my 
ore y dress and the present arrangement of my 

tar.’ 








“T’ll dress your hair; I’m famous at it. Ah, what 
hair you’ve got! See here, one of you girls, just 
open that upper drawer and take out Miss May’s 
India shawl. I want to drape Esther when I get her 
hair arranged, and then we'll try on Clare Ellett’s 
bonnet.” 

“Selma, what has come over you? Are you 
crazy ?” said Esther, standing up to hold her aloof. 
“Madame would never forgive such a joke. Besides, 
it isn’t the right thing to do, We are wasting time.” 

‘* What nonsense, I’ve taken a notion to dress you 
up for this once, and I am going to do it. Why 
shouldn’t we know how it would seem to wear the 
things we handle? Are those who do wear them any 
better than we?” 

Selma Towne stood before Esther angry and ex- 
cited. She was a bold, handsome girl, and generally 
managed to have her own way. 

“Selma,” said Esther, composedly, “you know 
that you and I are the forewomen here, and expected 
to control in madame’s absence. Think what you are 
doing.” 

“You needn’t preach, Miss Deeme. Iam going 
to have a bit of fun. Sit down,” and she laid her 
strong hand on Esther's shoulder, “and let me dress 
you up.” 

“IT shall not, Selma. Girls, I appeal to you 

At that moment the outer door opened, announcing 
acustomer. Esther laid the bonnet, which she had 
been holding at arm’s length, in a box, and proceeded 
toward the alcove. Selma snatched it and followed, 
Just as Esther parted the curtains to pass through 
Selma placed the bonnet upon her head. Considerably 
troubled and excited, Esther nervelessly attempted to 
remove it. Her hurried motion fluttered the folds 
of the curtain into the gas jet, and in an instant 
the drapery, the bonnet, and her own sleeve were in 
a blaze, 

A shriek rang through the workshop as the flames 
burst forth. Esther Deeme stood speechless, para- 


” 











and dreary, and all because of Selma Towne’s joke. 


After a while she drank her tea and ate her cold 
toast. Then with her one hand she set away the cup 


and plate and opened the drawer of tho stand aud 
took out June’s last letter. 

June was only ten years old, but what a long, long 
letter she had written to her sister Esther; it told the 
whole story of their prospects. 

“You ask me if I play with my big doll much, 
Well, not such a great deal, Mrs. Baker gives me 
lots of things to do out of school hours, and when I 
have a little time to myself I run off to have a look 
at the old home, which we are going to have again 
when you have saved the money to pay tlie mort- 
gage. It looks so pleasant to me, Essie, 1 cau hardly 
wait. Didn’t my doll cost ten shillings? I almost 
wish you had saved it toward the morigage. I have 
sewed ever so many balls of carpet rags, and I am 
making a tidy, and I saved larkspur seed and morn- 
ing-glory seed and fennel—Mrs, Baker let me, so 
they'll be ready to plant early in the spring. You 
think it will be in the spring, don’t you, Kssie ?” 

Yes, she had thought that it wonld be in the spring 
until to-night. How she had worked for five years 
to purchase independence for her and June. It was 
five years since her fatuer died, leaving his girls peu- 
niless except for the little cottage house and plot of 
ground in their native town, with the mortgage of @ 
hundred pounds upon it. 

To pay this mortgage, to take June back home to 
live, this had been the sum of Esther’s ambition, But 
they could not live on nothing, Of course not. Esther 
had versatile talents. She had her own plans about 
income when once this formidable debt should be 
paid. So she had worked on cheerfully single handed. 
The amount was nearly saved ; the interest had teen 
paid scrupulously as it fell due. She expected in 
the spring to go back to home, to independence, to 
happiness, and to June, And now! At one blow 
her hopes were dead, her plans defeated. Could she 
begin again? could she go through the weary round 
of drudgery and self-denial for another five years? 


lyzed, foreseeing in a tvreath’s space the consequences 
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Pain and thought rendered sleep impossible. She 

went shivering to bed late at night, and morning 
found her burning with fever. 

Selma stopped on her way to the shop. 

*‘Madame has been awful—perfectly awful,” she 
said. “Money could not repay her, but, as far as it 
could, she should hold us accountable.” 

“How much damage was done?” inquired Es.- 
ther. 

“‘ Unluckily, there was a box of lace barbes burnt, 
which I did not notice last night, She calls it a 
hundred pounds, I had ten, which I threw on the 
Moor, and left her.” 

A chill ran through Esther’s frame. A hundred 
pounds! Then it would take all she had to make the 
loss good, 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” asked 
Selma, with her hand on the door-knob. 

The poor girl could not ask Selma to do her a 
favour. She shook her head. When she was alone 
she hid her face and cried. It was a raw, rainy No- 
vember day. The room was cold, comfortless, in 
disorder, and all such things try us severely when we 
are suffering, 

Esther lay there alone, hysterical, her arm very 
painful, till near noon, when she was surprised by 
# knock at the door, and lifted herself feebly to say : 

* Come in.” 

It was Dr. Mayne who entered. <A lady followed 
him-—one of those gracious, high-bred, noble women 
whose presence soothes where that of another would 
irritate. 

“This is Mrs. Mayne, Miss Deeme,” said the doc- 
tor ; “she was very much pained to hear of your 
accident last evening, and wished me to bring her 
round to see you this morning. We understood that 
you were a stranger here.” 

“Yos ; I ama stranger, although I have lived here 
five years.” 

Mrs. Mayne was quietly unpacking the little basket 
she had brought in her hand. By the time the 
doetor had finished his examination of his patient 
she had found a wineglass in which to place a tiny 
bouquet, consisting of a tea-rose and geranium leaves ; 
she had spread a napkia over the stand, and placed 
thereon a tumbler of jelly, half a broiled chicken, 
end a roll, 

“ Now, doctor, if we only had a fire, Miss Deeme 
might have some tea with her lunch,” she said, 
iguoring the evidences that the invalid had as yet 
had no breakfast. ‘‘ Mr. Mayne feels as though he was 
iu a manner the cause of your misfortune,’’ she said, 
going up to the bedside while the doctor fijled the 
stove aud set the wood a-light, ‘and we shall all 
feel better if you will let us do what we can to alle- 
viate your sufferings.” 

“T am in no condition, madam, to refuse— 
charity,” said Esther, proudly, ‘Mr. Mayne is not, 
of course, in the most remote degree accountable for 
what happened ; but that need not lessen my grati- 
tude, I am quite helpless, for Madam Ton has the 
first claim upon what money I have saved. If she 
had not””—and Esther burst into tears of weakness 
she could not repress—“I think I should suffer all 
but death before I could be induced to spend it upon 
myself.” . 

‘This half-confession brought out the whole story. 
It was Esther’s salvation to have this vent for her 
trouble, 

“Well, well,” said Dr. Mayne, when she had told 
them briefly about her life and plans; “ we shan't 
stop to offer any good advice this morning. You 
must have good care, and get well with all speed. 
Then you will have courage, I know, for whatever 
offers.” 

She looked up into his face, and something like 
courage sprang up in her heart for the first time. 
‘Then she was foolish enough to colour at his look, 
or gesture, or something—she could not have told 
what. Doctor Mayne was not handsome, not young, 
but there was an infinite pity toward all suffering, 
a longing to aid all struggle, a profound belief in 
human worth, stamped on his expression, A lonely 
man he looked, too, as though his ministry did all but 
satisfy, and yet did not quite satisfy, what his nature 
craved, 

Esther’s illness threatened to prove long. In- 
flammation prevented her burned arm from healing. 
Her system, overtaxed by protracted effort, was in a 
low, feverish state; and while Madame Ton hung a 
still more costly curtain in place of that which was 
destroyed, and Miss Ellett’s turquoise-coloured 
bonnet was replaced by one on which the milliner 
made still higher profit, she lay prostrate, idle and 
dejected, 

It was well she had found friends, or it might have 
been worse. Mrs, Mayne secured the services of a 
little girl who lived in the same house to wait upon 
her, Kind-hearted Genia stepped in morning and 
night. Reckless Selma spent her first week’s earn- 
ings in hot-house grapes, which she left without any 











token at the door, and every morning brought Dr. 
Mayne’s brief, comforting visit. 

So comforting! Esther felt her heart tremble 
with fright when it came to her one day, as his step 
receded on the stair, that these visits must some day 
cease, Could she ever go back into the life she led 
before she knew these people? Her heart had 
warped through those five years of toil and saving. 
Suddenly it rebounded with large thrills. She felt 
the oo of sympathy, the ecstasy of being under- 
stood. 

Madame Ton had valued her for her dexterity and 
taste. Doctor and Mrs. Mayne discovered and un- 
derstood what was finer and more precious—her 
quiet heroism, her delicacy, her unselfishness. 

Selma happened to come in one day during the 
doctor’s visit. 

‘Doctor Mayne,” said she, in her blunt fashion, 
‘if it had not been for me this would never have 
happened to Esther. Do you suppose anything I 
can do will ever compensate her?” 

The doctor looked at his patient—one of those 
unconscious looks which, despite herself, always 
brought the colour to her cheeks, 

“Our worst trials do sometimes have their re- 
ward,” he said, and went away abruptly, 

Selma, pressing her face against the window-pane, 
peered down from its height into the street, and 
saw him drive away. She turned suddenly towards 
Esther, after the brief silence. 

“Doctor Mayne is in love with you,” she said, in 
her crisp, quick way, “and you are in love with 
him,” lengthening the last words, fixing her great 
black eyes on Esther’s face, 

“Selma, how dare you? Doctor Mayne is a mar- 
ried man. How dare you say such things to me?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and rose. 

** Don’t get excited. I know how men act, in love 
and out of love, What brought me here to-day, 
Esther, was about this red shawl,” drawing it from 
under her waterproof. “I don’t need ita bit. And 
it will be nice for you to throw over your shoulders 
now that you are getting about.” 

“T can't take your shawl, Selma.” 

“IT suppose not, You’re too proud to take things 
from such as Iam. I shall leave it all the same.” 

*T wish you not to, Selma.” 

“Oh, very well. If what I was saying troubles 
you, why, you know, you are nearly well enough 
to do without a doctor's visits.”’ 

And she took herself away, half wilfully glad, 
and half generously sorry at having implanted such 
a sting. 

Such a sting, indeed. Esther cowered away from 
her own self at thought of the accusation. She was 
ashamed of it, afraid of it. But, after all, she was 
brave enough to confront it.. Selma had given her 
her cue; she was well enough to dispense with 
Doctor Mayne’s visits—getting so well, in fact, that 
in a week or two she should be able to go to work. 
Doctor Mayne must not come any more. And at 
the thought it seemed as if the trial she had under- 
gone was small compared with that which was to 
come. 

All the next day she waited in a fever of impa- 
tience for the doctor’s visit. She sat by the window 
watching, framing the words with which to dismiss 
him. 

The day passed, and he did not come. Then she 
tormented herself with fancies. Could Selma have 
seen him? Could.she have sent her poisoned hint in 
his ear? Could she have told him, as she had her, 
that she was in love with him? And it seemed to 
Esther she should die of shame at the bare sus- 

icion. 

The next morning came his well-known step on 
the stair, Esther was calmer, better prepared than 
on the previous day. 

“Did you miss me yesterday ?” asked the doctor, 
taking a seat, which it was rare for him to do. 

“] could not help missing you,” Esther answered, 
simply. “ But I must learn to miss you now. Iam 
well, and I have trespassed on your generosity and 
goodness longer than 1 ought, already.” 

He had laid his finger on her pulse, which flut- 
tered as he touched it, 

* Yes, you are pretty well, pretty well,” he an- 
swered. “You need some tonic, something to brace 
you up a little, but you don’t need me any more, In 
fact, 1 did not come in a professional way to-day. 
Mrs. Mayne has a little plan which she meant to 
make known to you herself, but she is not very well 
—she has acold, And so she sent me with her mes- 
sage. She wants you to come over and pay us a 
little visit next week.” 

Doctor Mayne stretched his hand out—it was a 
firm, white, shapely hand, his only beauty—and 
rested it lightly on Esther’s, the one which lad been 
burnt, 

She got up hastily, to free herself from his touch. 
“Mrs, Mayne is very kind,’”’ she said, hurriedly. 








“ She is too kind, to invite me whom she has clothed 
and fed, into her house as her guest. I cannot ac- 
cept any more favours.” 

“What a nonsensical little speech she has made 
now,” said the doctor, undisturbed. “ Well,” he 
continued, rising, “if you will not visit us, perhaps 
the plan can be carried out without, But, Miss 
Deeme, have I any right to ask a favour of you 2?” 

“T think you have, certainly,” she replied. 

“You see Iam not so much afraid of accepting 
favours as you.” 

“It will be a luxury to be able to grant one, 
where I have received so many. But I cannot think 
of any favour I can possibly confer on you.” 

Can you not?” 

His eye kindled as it caught hers. A woman less 
experienced than Esther might have read its lan- 
guage. Then something like coldness or self-control 
came to him quickly. 

“What I meant to ask was that you should re- 
main at home here next Monday—all day.” 

“T shall probably do so of necessity.” 

“Very well, that is all then,’ and he went away 
without another word—went away for the last time, 
as Esther said, without even a good-bye. 

But it was best so. The quicker and farther they 
were parted the better. 

“What I said about remaining at home was no 
promise,” Esther reflected. “I am glad that I was 
spared making and breaking one, for I must havo 
broken it. I must never see himagain. ‘That is tlie 
only way Ican repay them. I might, not to seem tvo 
ungrateful, make some explanation to Mrs. Mayne. 
But what could I explain? I will fold my miserablo 
discovery to my heart, and slip out of sight. Would 
that I could slip out of life as well! Would that 
they had let me die!” 

While Esther lay ill in bed numerous contribu- 
tions had brightened her plain, bare little chamber, 
Mrs. Mayne one morning brought a small picture of 
“Evangeline”—a lovely inspiration—and hung it 
with a heavy crimson cord at the foot of the bed. 
From Mr. Mayne had come two flowering plants, a 
rosebush and a carnation, which persisted in bloom- 
ing under the adverse circumstance of a spasmodic 
fire. 

Genia, in a leisure hour, had cushioned an old 
chair with red chintz, and upon the little stand, in 
whose drawer were June’s letters, was a pile of paper 
and magazines, and a worn copy of Whittier, which 
the doctor had left in consequence of having made 
this quotation: 

** Ah, well! the world is discreet, 
There are plenty to pause and wait; 
But here was a man who set his feet 
Somewhat in advance of fate ;” 
and Esther having remayked that she had never seen 
the poem. 

She sat looking these things over late in the after- 
noon of the day when the doctor had mao his last 
visit, She was astonished to find how sacred they 
were to her, what a keen longing they awoke for 
the little incidents of a home, She wished she had 
not owned and enjoyed them. It would be so hard 
no w to leave them and do without them. 

But she must leave them. Her resolve was taken. 
She would slip quietly away from these lodgings, 
where she had known alike the keenest pleasure and 
the keenest pain. She would sever herself from as- 
sociations she had no right to harbour; she would 
lose herself to those whose kinduess she would not 
abuse by continuing to receive. 

Nothing is easier than for a friendless, penniless 
woman to lose herself in a great city, She would 
find remote lodgings and some sort of work. The 
Maynes would seek for her, speculate about her, and 
forget her. And she would take up her life burden 
with its added weight with the best courage she 
might. It was a dreary reverie in the lonely room 
for the sad-hearted girl. 

It took her several days to make the brief excur- 
sions necessary to arrange for her removal. She 
could have no assistance, for her plans must be kept 
secret from all. At length she had hired a little 
room, engaged work at low wages, having no refe- 
rences; and at last she sat in her new home—if 
home it could be called—wishing that the day was 
over and the time come when the necessity for exer- 
tion should at least divert her thoughts from her- 
self, 

She had left behind tho few treasures she pos- 
sessed, not daring to trust herself to own them, and 
it seemed to her that her fature was a# bare and for- 
lorn as the room she occupied, with its fireless stove 
and guttering candle, the lumpy bed with its dingy 
quilt, the worn strips of carpeting across the floor, 
and the hard chair in which she sat. 

She had one more sacrifice to complete. She had 
to raisesome money, It had taken .he last shilling 
she possessed to pay her week’s rent in advance, 
She must have a few shillings for wood and bread, 
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and such necessaries, to Jast till her wages came 
due. She had Selma to. thank for the suggestion by 
which she was able to raise the needed sum. In 
thinking over all the circumstances of the burning 
of the curtain she remembered Selma’s exclamation: 
“ What hair you’ve got! You eould sell it if ever 
you needed money.” 

How absurd the idea had seemed then. Howsoon 
the time had come when she was obliged to put it 
in practice. She needed money, andishe was going 
to sell her hair. 

She tied her hood on, wrapped her shawl closer, 
blew ont her candle, and went out. 

Her magovificent brown hair brought her ‘ten 
shillings. Her feelings were so benumbed that she 
took the first offer, and felt the snip of the great 
shears without a pang. 

With the money in her hand she walked rapidly 
toward the cheaper shops to make provision for fire, 
and supper. 

Esther walked along, shy of making her poverty- 
stricken little purchase of a bundle of wood and a 
loaf of bread. She was growing tired, though, with 
her walk, and stopped finally before a amall. grocery. 
The man served her, and with the bundles in her 
arms she drew out the maney from which;to pay 
him, As she held it two or three rough-looking boys 
jostled against her. She staggered in the crowd, 
clutched her parcels, and her. money was gone. 

Esther gave a shriek of despair, and started fran- 
tically toward the street whieh, the boys bad already 
gained. ’ 

“* Stop thief !’’ cried theman. “ It’s.a got-up game 
between you, I suppose,” and be laid his, hand on 
her arm. 

“TI must have it—it was all I had,” she moaned, 
struggling to release herself. 

He fastened his grasp tighter. The crowd ‘began 
to press toward the centre, of the excitement. Esther 
swooned, 

A police oficer had come up. The grocer had got 
back his bundles. 

There happened to be a chemist’s ehop at the next 
corner, and to that Esther was conveyed. 

‘Lhe shop had a solitary occapeat, a gentleman 
who was waiting for some preparation which the 
apothecary bad retired to procure. He turned 
naturally at the opening of the door, and gave a 
great start. 

** What does this mean?” 

The voice penetrated Hsther’s unconsciousness, 
She unclosed her eyes and saw Dr. Mayne bending 
above her, 

“Esther, have you been kind or wise ?” 

“T meant to be.” 

“You were nat fit to decide. Now, for to-night, 
you must submit to Heaven--and,me:’”’ 

He dispersed the crowd, finished his business, 
and lifted her more dead than alive to his carriage. 

** After all,” he remarked, briefly,,to .Mra., Mayne, 
who came to the door to meet him. 

She took the hand of the girl gently, and bent and 
kissed her face without.a word. 

“T shall carry out my plan yet,” she said to, the 
doctor, when she had placed her guest in @ warm, 
bright little chamber and ordered a light supper to. be 
sent up. 

“Iam glad, Mary, that you are not going, to be 
thwarted.” 

Mrs. Mayne made no reply. She looked thoughtful. 

“Well?” he inquired, presently. 

She smiled, 

“Phe world jis discreet, John. But you are not 
of it, You are only brave and earnest and true. I 
pray Heaven you may be always happy.” 

When Esther woke in the morning from. a deli- 
cious sleep Mrs. Mayne was just entering the room, 
Over her arm Lung a merino dress and a beavy shawl. 
The clothes which Eather had worn the preceding 
day had disappeared, 

“ You arein captivity,” said her hostess, smiling. 
* Your ouly safety is.insubmission. But, my child, 
where is your hair?” 

Between Jaughiag and crying Esther told the 
whole story. Mrs. Mayne’s eyes were bright with 
tears when she had done, 

Meantime she had been dressing. 

“ Fortunately the logs is rather becoming,” said 
Mrs. Mayne, and, opening a drawer, she found 
length of ribbon, with which she fastened the shorn 
locks which rippled and waved at the touch of a wet 
brush, and, hastily leaving the room, she ran down- 
stairs to acquaint the doctor with this new episode 
in his Idyl, 

There was uo explanation given to Esther, but 
after breakfast acab was brought to the door, and 
after being wrapped in hoods, and shawls, for the 
day was very cold, she,and Mrs. Mayue took their 
seats and were driven to a railway station. 

“Where am I going, Mrs. Mayne?” faltered 
Esther, as they took their seats in the train. 


dine with ustoday. As it is, we. ane going herbnee, 
. : 





“ My dear, June expects you to dinner. How near 
you came to disappointing her.” 

“June! Mrs.Mayne, what-do you:mean ?” 

“T had no right to tell you)a. word. (But you 
turned so white that I was afraid not to gratify your 
curiosity just a little. But you must not ask me any 
more.” 

Esther refrained fromasking. Shosaw her fellow- 
passengers and the bare brown fields and&flying fences 
avd leaden sky as it werein a dream. To-day was 
so unlike yesterday. She was lifted so suddenly out 
of tronble that she could hardly credit her.own 
senses. 

A carriage. awaited ‘them when they left the train 
at the familiar little atatign. Should, she indeed.see 
June? Ah, how could she, haveever felt that she 
had no cause for gratitude? 

‘Now, Esther, ,my little drama is coming ‘to a 
climax,” Mrs. Mayne said. as the carriage started, 
** and I want to blindfold you.” 

She held her thick veil, and Esther stooped to have 
it tied over her eyes. Her heart was too, glad to 
cavil at aifew moments’ susp 

They stopped at their destination. Mrs..Mayne 
drew her arm within her own and Jed her past the 
gate, up the walk, Blindness itself could not have 
deceived Esther asto where she wasnow. Without 
a word the door was opened, and then with. one glad 
scream June leaped to her sister’s arms aud tore the, 
bandage from her eyes. 

She stood in the kitehen of her,old home, tidy and 





snug and glowing for her reception. June’s pew 


carpet covered the floor; fresh whiie curteins hung 
at the windows; a polished stove, diffased most com-~ 
fortable warmth, while various savoury odours, es- 
caped, from the pots, end pans.it held. June, ina 
pretty plaid dress appeared.to be alone in,command. 

After the first burst.of excitement [isther turned 
appealingly to Mys., Mayne. 

“ Yes, you, must ow all about;it. now,” she said. 
“Itis notawery long story. Ater our interest was 


aroused by your accident My. Mayne madeaeingular; 


discovery, which was that he held the mortgage 
upon this very house, whieh you had worked so bard 
to pay off. It saems also thathe knew. your father,and 


was once, in a, business way, laid wnder obligations) 
\to him, which it never came in his. power to,cancel. 


He isin France, you know, or he would ,be ,here to 


the mortgage to assist in cooking owr,dinuer. 
first, when |thege discoveries were made, 1 thought 
of telling you. 


‘0- 
gether we opened the house, and. made every arrange- 


ment. After we,lost you I had, not the heart to,coun- 


termand them. Esther, why did you pup away — 

“ Your kindness.was spoiling me,” {altered Esther, 
walking towards the window. 

Mrs. Mayne looked,at her keenly. 
drawing the table out with a great racket. 
moment ‘the gate-latch clicked again, and Esther's 


wet eyes were not loat upon Dr. Mayne, who looked, 


in at the window as he came up the walk, 

“T took the next ;train,” he said, gaily, warming 
his hands, “‘ but I suppose, Mary, you have left none 
of the purprises——u 1 cau invent one of my 
° , 


“T haven't trespagsed on your province,” said Mrs. 
Mayne. “Go, Esther; the doctor has something to 


‘show you.” 


He took ker hand.and led her into the, little sit- 
ting-room beyond the kitchen, closing the door after 
her as she followed him. 

“ ‘This is my present, Esther, smiling at her half- 
scared face. ‘‘ l wanted to make iji's room pleasaut 
for you.” 

It was very pleasant, with a neat carpet, comfort- 
able couch and chairs, a small bookcase, a work- 
table, a stand of plants, an air-tight stove, 

Esther passed her land across her, head. 

‘*T hardly. know if 1am alive and sane.” 

“T will testify to both. I wish I was as sure that 
you were happy.” 

“Happy! Why, everything I have dreamed of 
jhas come true.” 

“Has it, child? Is nothing wanting?” 

‘“‘ What could be wanting ?”” 


He was locking down upon her with his wistful, 


pleading eyes,;his bands outstretched. 

“ Esther, | am.an awkward waooer. I almost hoped 
that my brother’s wife would have opened and 
smoothed the way for my disclosure. She knows 
that I hoped something might be wanting to com- 
plete your happiness, as it is to make mine. Darling, 
I mean your love.” 

Estier stood still. 

‘** Your brother’s wife!” she said, with.a face of 
stone, and white lips. 

** She hinted nothing ?” 

“ No.” 





Then I fancied to. give you~ little, 
\surprise, never dreaming, Esther, that you would go, 
nearly thwart me. I.came:here and saw, Jyne. 


June was, 
At the 





“ And it.comes suddenly, with all the rest of the 
excitement, to you. I ,half thought you guessed 
sometimes, Esther, that L was learning to love you.” 

It was indeed teo suddenand overwhelming—this 
last proffer of happiness. Esther sank at Doctor 
Mayne’s feet from weakness and gratitude and joy. 

‘“* How could I dare guess there was such a boon 
for me?” she whispered. 

It was all the answer he required. He lifted her 
and held herjiu his‘arme. , The colour, came to her 
face again, brilliantly—so brilliantly that little June 
thought, a half+hourjlater, ;that; Sister Issie looked 
as if she had been cooking the dinner, whereas she 
had not helped the Jeast bit. 

‘Esther is our company for torday,” said Mrs. 
Mayne. “ After this she will be a Lowe.” 

“Do you think you .could keep house alone as 
well as you have done, to-day, if I shoujd:take Sister 
Essie off to,my home one of, these. days?” ingnired 
the doctor of June in an aside. 

She ran to her sister. 

“ Essie, you, don’t mean to jeaye me again, do 
you ?”’ 

“No, dearie, never.” 

“Then, I had just as soon the doctor, should tako 
U8,a8 pot.” 

“See, there, June; (I thought you were going to 
attend to arranging the dessert, And you are leav- 
ing it all to Mrs. Mayne.” 

June was easilydiverted. She hada keen appre- 
ciation of heaping clusters of white grapes, and 
golden oranges, and layers of purple raisins, apd 
gold-brown nuts. 

How ,dark it had seemed. How light it bad 
grown. Shehad,struggled through a,ses of trouble. 
She could never forget.how others were beset. 

When Doctor Mayne folded, her to hig heart at 
) parting, that pight he asked, as his,sister-in-law bad : 
“ Esther, why did you run away ?” 

“ Because-rbecause L.loyed you. Now never ask 
|me,any more.” 
And he never did, W..H..P. 








FACETIA. 


_—o_ 
A BOARDER, of a Shakespearian turn, says that /his 
bed reminds him of Rieberd IIL, because, itis “ de- 
|formed, unfinished,” and “‘ scarce half made yp.” 

A CONTEMPORARY informe us that “in Prance there 
jare 252,258 driuking shops.” He might.as. well have 
\told us also what these shops driuk,-and if they ever 
jtake too much. of 'it.— Fun. 

LANDSEER has a rival in Mr. Jones of ‘Chicago, who 
jas a dog-painter has few equals. He can make a 
\coach-dog out of a common white eurin ten minutes, 
jif he ig not disturbed. 

Pore who believe the current stories, about in- 
|telligent dogs will read with pleasure that alost dog 
jin Norfolk, having seen his master’s advertisement 
jin one of the local prints, promptly went home, 

NEWS. 

Aunt Grace: “My dear children, you will all 
|pleased,to hear you have got anew brother wo 

Small Son and Heir: “Oh, how awfully jolly! let 

me be. first to go.and, tell mamma?”—/ un. 

A MipsummMerR Day’s DaeamM.—Thero is talk of 

holding a Hospital Sunday somewhen iu June. 





Very good. Coals may be @ little cheaper at Mid- 
summer, and charity somewhat warmer towards the 
| striking classes.—Punch. 


“ SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS.” 
: “ Times a’ gone, sir; but here’s the 
Scotsman.” 
Swell: “Haw—aw! Can I weadit? Is it~haw 
,—witten in English ?”—Punch. 
TAKEN ON “TRUST,” 
What Nip said as plain as ever he could speak: 


'| “Ab, Miss Cherry, it’s all very well for you to say 


‘‘maughty dog!’ But suppose you were obliged to 
balance your toffee.en your nose ever so loug before 
you might eat it?”—Fun. 

SEASONABLE RELIEF.—To one Class, at least, the 
\present state of the coal market brings hope, if not 
immediate comfort. These are the unfortunate per- 
sons who have all their lives been accustomed to be 
‘“*hauled over the coals:” There will soon be no 
\coals for them to be hauled ever.—Punch. 

Livegy or SzIsin.—-Qur bilious contributor 
‘writes to tell us that his doctor informs him that he 
thas liver enough for “gree people. He adds that this 
seems so-s8elfish that it we can indicate any deserv- 
ing cases of destitution in that particular he will be 
jhappy to hear. of them.—Fun. 

THE COFFIN-SHIPS. 

Polly: “Oh, dear Jack! Ican’t help erying, but 
I’m so happy to think you’re not going in one of 
those dreadful ships!” 





Jack: “What, Davy Jones’s decoy ducks! No, no, 
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lass—never -more! Thanks to our friend Master 
Plimsoll, God bless him !”’—Punch. 
AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 
(N.B.—Mrs. £oozle has had her brown hair bleached 
lo gold since young FiteJones saw her Jast.) 

Fooxle (in an aside, observing that Fite does not 
speak.to Mrs. F.: “ leay, Fitz, you—aw~you, know 
my wife!” 

Fitalones (in an audible whisper) : “ Yaas — and 
I’ve # doosid, good mind to.tell.her, you sly dog !”— 
Fun. 

“ cIRCUMLOCUTORY!” 

Polite Coster (seeing Smoke issuing from Brown's 
eoat-pocket): “ Yon'llexcuse me-addressin’ o’ you, 
sir,—common man in a manner o’ speakin’—gen'le- 
man like you,‘ sir—beggin’ ‘for takin’ the 
liberty, which I should never a’ thought.o’ doin’ 
under ordinary succumstances, ;sir, .on’y you.didn’t 
seem to be aware on it, but it struck meas I-see you 
a goin’ along as you Were a-fire,-sir!” 

[By = _ mg oy a one was entirely 
consumed. His fusees ignited by private arrange- 
ment among themselves. |—Punch. ° 

Tue Eartu’s Rotation —We hear that .the 
absurd theory ofthe earth's rotation bas at lest 
been.exploded by a certain farmer in Berks coynty. 
Hoe told his neighbours. all along that be.didn’t he- 
lieve any such toolishness as that about the-world 
turning over every day, and ‘he said that he would 
prove that he was right. ‘So he placed a »pampkin 
ona stump, and sat on the fence watching ;it for 
twenty-four hours, and ‘his neighbours sat there 
watching it with him. Sure epough, ‘the pumpkin 
did not roll off, aud the whole party went home, 
convinced that the rotation business. wae, hnmbag. 
Thus it is that we make ad ‘in. sei We | 
always kuew that there was some mistake abort | 
the earth revolving, because we have often noticed | 
that you always have to look up.to see the gky, and, 
never down, which of course you would if the earth | 
turned over. Strange that this fact should chave! 
escaped the attention of philosophers. 

A FAMILY Partry.—In a recent, action fora breach 
of promise of marriage one of the defendant’s, pleas 
was “that the promise was. made apbject to certain | 
conditions agreed on between the ‘plaintiff -and ‘the | 
defendant, that the defendant should be able to! 
obtain the. consent. of his-family—to wit, three, of his | 
eldest daughiers, and of four of the brothers and | 
sisters of his deceased wife, and. of the defendant's | 
anunt—to his marriage with the plaintiff:” The; 
sequel will not surprise any one. The defendant 
was unable to obtuin the consent of his eight 
relatives, daughters, and brothers-in-lew, and, 
sisters-in-law, and aunt. As ‘there is no moentior | 
made of such 9n_ influential connexion it ,is, to; be} 
presumed that the defendant didnot .possess a 
mother-in-law—her presence in. the family council | 
would, probably, have had the effect of deterring him | 
from even making the attempt: to,induce its members 
to allow him to enter into a second soatrimonial 
engagement.— Punch. boa 


Ea 


Fatuer BArnoMETEeR.——We have all heard of a) 
man’s character being correctly told by his ,hand-| 
writing ; but, in Panis.“ ‘@ wise man ” has. juat died | 
who used to unfold the vices and virtues of a man | 
by the manner in which he walked down his’ boot. | 
Another of his peculiar talents was an-extraordinary 
faculty of foretelling the weather, whieh a highly 
organized nervous system enabled him: to do farina 
advance. Gardiners and florists would frequently 
come from a considerable distance to consult ‘him, 
and rarely were his ,prognostications falsified. He 
was thus generally known by the sobriquet of Pere 
Barométre, 

A Curious Discovery.—A curious discovery ‘has 
just been made by a servant in Paris, though there 
is some doubt as to the benefit which,either humanity 
or the crustaceons fish operatedupon will derive from 
it. M. Chantran has long been engaged. iu studying 
the natural history and physiology of the crawfish, 
and from a paper just read eut before the Academy 
of Sciences it seems that this careful observer has 
found out that when young crawfish are. deprived of 
their eyes new ones will grow in the interval between 
the shedding of two shella, and, this in a perfectly 
normal fashion. But when adults are operated upon 
the regeneration of theeye ie slower and more irre- 
gular, and not only is the organ generally deformed 
but two eyes often take the place of one. 

Tue OLp Dyes.—For the Egyptians colour was 
@ meansofrecording history. Wetfinduponthe stueco 
of their walls their kings holding court, their armies 
marching out, their craftsmen iu the ship yard .with 
the suips floating in the dock, and im fact we trace all 
their rites and customs painted in undying colours. 
The French who went to Egypt with Napoleon said 
that all the colours were perfect except the greenish 
white. The burned city.of Pompeii was a city of 











stucco. Ail the houses,are stucco optside, and it is 
stained: with Tyrian purple—the royal. colour of an- 
tiquit7 ; and the flaming hues-are as bright as if 
painted but yesterday. Come down from Titian, 
whose colours are wonderfully and perfectly fresh, 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and although his colours are 
not yet a hundred years old, they are fading ; the 
colours on his lips are dying out, and the cheeks are 
losing. their tints. He did not know how to mix well, 
The French have a theory that thore is. a certain 
delicate shade of ;blue that Huropeans cannot. see. 
Raskin says that. we cannot imitate in colours that 
would last for twenty years the magnifieent: scarlet 
in old illumimated missa}s, now five centuries old. 
fhe Frenchman says: “I.am the best dyer in Europe; 
nobody ean equal me, and nobotly can surpass Lyons.” 
Yet in Cashmere, where the gitls make shawls worth 
five or six thousand pounds each, they will-show lim 
three hundred distinct colours, which he not only 
cannot make but cannot even distinguish. 





DINNERS OF TONGUES. 


-_o__ 
TxeE rich, hospitable Zanthus 
Ordered a majestic banquet, 
Where the best things of the market 
Shonld be spread in opulence. 
So the Steward did his bidding. 
At the feast, in large throng guested, 
First and second-and third courses, 
‘The removes aud the side dishes ; 
Were but tongues, and tongues unceasing. 
Zanthus thundered out: hie passion ; 
'“ Ldid order the best dishes 
That the market stalls afforded.” 
‘* Sir, I have obeyed your order,” 
Answer made him then the Steward. 
“ Ts not tongue-the bond of socials 
Key of Science, of Truth organ, 
Ever Reason’s own explainer? 
By the tongue are cities buildéd, 
Governments established,, kept ; 
With it mankind are instructed, 
All assemblies moved, persuaded : 
By it we do, first of duties, 
Praise and.adeore the Deity.” 
** Well, then,” answered him old Zanthus, 
* On the morrow go'to market, 
And of worst things make the purchase ; 
So at the grand second banquet 
These same guests of entertainment 
Shall have change. Obey my.order,’’ 
It was done, and,at the feasting 
Came the very aelf-same dishes. 
“ What !”’ the angered master thundered ; 
* T told you to worst things purchase, 
And the again. are offered!” 
Unabashed,,.the Steward answers, 
** T have worst: in man’s existence 
Tongue is worst as well as best. 
’Tis the instrument of contentions, 
Lawsuit stirrer, Error’s, Falsehood's, 
And blasphemer’s willing organ.” 
“ Well, it is, my. worthy Steward, 
And your action gives true lesson, 
Crowning well for us.my banquet. 
Never I find fault again. 
Oh, that we that true use ever 
After this make of the:tongue !” 
And the guests made loud applansp. 
W.'R. W. 








GEMS. 


Ir we have taken up any special employment—say 
astudy by means of books, say an.art_to be wrought 
by pencil and colours—the. pleasure it: yields ys as 
we. goon is @ motives, for our still gping forward. 
Till you begin to improve you.camnot ,tell;all the 
reasons there are for improving ; you do not know the 
defect of the unimproved, the satisfaction of the im- 
prover, the help thatthe work offers to the: worker. 
Nobody can understand, the excellences. of a, werk 
without putting his hand to it, 

True hope is based on energy.of character. A 





strong mind always hopes, and has always cause; te |i 


hope, becanse it knows the mutability of human affairs, 
and how slight a circumstanee may changethe whole 
course of events. Sucha spinit, too, reste wpon :it- 
sélf; itis not confined to partial views, or to ome par- 
ticular object ; and if at last it should be lost, it has 
saved itself in its own integrity and worth. Hope 
awakens courage, while degpendency is the last. of 
evils; it is the abandonment of good, the giving up 
the battle of life with dead nothingness. He whocan 
implant.courage in the human soul js ‘the best phy- 
sician. 








“‘Nono.”—The Jardin des Plantes has just lost 
one of its oldest pensioners, Nono, the parrot.of the 
Murquisa Islands, brought over im 1776 by Bou- 


gainville, and presented by him to the Royal 

Museum, which has sinee taken its present name. 
These birds, as i; known, live for more than a hun- 
dred years, and the age of that now spoken of must 
have exceeded that age. 








HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


SWEET BREATH, 

Foun breath may be ocoasioned by a decaying 
tooth, by dyspepsia, or it may arise fram scrofulous 
constitution; in each case a radical cure can be 
promised only on the removal of the cause. Yet 
there are times when it may be specially desirable 
| to be free from any odour, of an offensive kind; in 
| such cases have.on head as a part of the toiletia 
‘two-ounce vial of the ¢oncentrated solution of 
“chloride of soda.” To two table-spoonfuls of 
| water add ten drops of; the soda, and ringe the 
, mouth out freely before leaving the house. Take 
| @ mouthful and keep it in for two or three minates, 
and repeat. 

If there are ill-smelling feet or odour from under 
the arm take some of the.same preparation in the 
hollow of the hand, and rub it well into the skin of 
the parts; if noneat hand, use spirits of camphoror 
cumphor-water. But persons who have ill-smelling 
feet should wash them well every night with soap 
and: warm water, 








STATISTICS. 

Rattwayrs mn Burors.--It is estimated by M. 
H. Busson that there are nearly 18,100 miles (Hng- 
lish) of railways in'Europe, which have cesta gross 
total of 424 millions pags)? spportioned as follows : 
The United Kingdom 7,670 miles, costing about 
2644 millions; , France 2,519 miles, 64 ;millions; 
Prussia 2,370 miles,.26} millions ; Germany (various 
states), 2,175 miles,/21 millions; Austria 1,490 miles, 
35 millions ; Russia 712 miles, 114 millions ; Belgian 
560 miles, 10 millions; Italy, Sardinia, and other 
states, 610 miles, 11} millions. 

Tue Army Reserve Porcss.—Accoriding to a 
return issued on the number of men enrolled in Her 
Majesty’s militia force on the 31st of Mareh last was 
104,446, and.in the militia reserve force 26,344, in- 
eluded to the number already stated. ‘aking the 
militiaforce at 104,446, it would. inchude'1;310 men 
under 17 years of age, 17,975 at 17 to 19, 48,041 at1d 
to 25, 22,054 at 25 to 30, 10,152 at 30 to.35, and 4,914 
over 35. There.ave other particulars given as tothe 
fiyst-class anmy reserve. Up to the 31st of March 
last the first class had not-been called out for drill 
and exercise. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tux Conntess.de Montijo, mother of the Empress 
Eugénie, has suddenly lost her eyesight. 

Tus London International ‘Exhibition will -be 
opened this year qn Easter Monday. 

Tux Guildhall Library }was opened as a. free 
library for referenge on Monday, Mareh 10. 

No addition to the National Gallery was made by 
purchase last year. 

Neary ‘50;000 pounds of old. type have been 
sent in for the Greeley Monument. 

Tue total amount of stock standing ,to the 
account of -military ,sayings’;banks on the 5th of 
January was 325,20)1. 4s. 2d. y 

THE Sultan of Turkey has presented the rnins 
of the Christian church of Abergosh, near Jaffa, to 
the French Government. 

Tue King of Italy has conferred on his ,son-in- 
law, Prince Napoleon, the, title of Count de Mon- 
| calieri, @ place near, Turin. , 
ScHooL or Mwysic has, been established. at 
| Athens, and opened in presence of thé Court. This 
is the first establishment .of ‘tho sort‘in the Hast, 
| and numbers already ‘400-pupils. 

Tus valug of boots and shoes imported last year 
) was 150,5321., against 138,642/. of the previous year. 
: This accounts for the cheap boots exhibited in win- 


dows. 

THE GRAND Ducuzss Marna.—On her marriag 
\itis said that the Emperor of Russia will settle 
| 50,0001. a year on the Grand Dnehess Maria, his only 
| daughter. ‘Lhe lucky husband (not for cash sake) 
| gossip has now freely named. : 

A “Wrrex Box.”-—One of these gli ;rélies has 
been lately found in the taking down of some. old 
building at/Bramley. The ‘witch box” was.found 
secreted on the topof an oaken beam in the roof. 
The box is in a good state of preservation, neatly 
lined, and contains a rusty nail wrapped,in eotton 
wick, and about half a dozen pims in an ppvignt 
position, with a little spere cotton wick for use 
of the witches. Behind the door of the house was 
an old horse shoe, which was fermerly: considered to 
actas a charm against the iafucnee of the witches, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. J. L.—They won for two years in succession. 

Henry B.—By the operation of photography alone. 

A Constant Reaper.—A decoction of the well-known 
herb rosemary, made by yourself, or procurable at a hair- 
dresser's wili fully serve your purpose. 

Aw Ex-Suipmasrer.—Thanks for your lines, which how- 
ever we must regret our inability to use, They are in 
truth more vigorous than melodious. 

Hamiet. — Construct your communication fin the 
usual manner. What this is may be seen on reference to 
our correspondence column. We shall then be happy to 
insert your notice, 

W. W. A.—It must be left to the slow but certain 
operation of time. Especially we warn you agaivst at- 
tempting to remove the puncture, as that could not be 
done without the probability of se rious injury. 

J. A. W.—A chemist would be able to supply you with 
& good and cheap powder for cleansing the teeth, though 
we fear that the marks of discoloration can never be 
wholly eradicated. 

Hocraston. — You would procure the gold ink from 
any artist-colourman—indeed, as you date from Ash- 
bourne, your readiest plan would be to buy it in Derby, 
where, as we take it, it might easily be had. 

AvusTRALIAN (Greenwich).—We should advise you to 
inquire of some foreign and colonial newsagent. We 
rather fear, however, you will have some difficulty in as- 
certaining unless you have close and minute particulars, 
Should you possess these the best course would be to ad- 
vertize in a local volonial newspaper. 

Tutip.—l, Probably white and gold, as frequently seen 
in West-end houses. 2. Dark-blue would we think be 
very becoming, though it is difficult to express an opinion 
in such a case without personal knowledge. For summer 
wear a green colour has also a charming effect, But a 
really pretty woman looks pretty in anything. 

R. P. 8.—To make damson cheese. Boil the fruit in a 
sufficient quantity of water to cover it; strain the pulp 
through a very coarse sieve ; adding to each pound four 
eunces of sugar, Boil it till it begins to candy on the 
sides, then pour it into the moulds, Other kinds of 
plums may be treated in the same way, as also cherries, 
and several kinds of fruit. 

E, J.—We believe that the Standard is the largest 
theatre. While replying to your question, we will take 
the opportunity of adding a curious little histrionic fact. 
While opera bouffe and burlesque or light comedy prevall 
at the West End houses, the old national drama is the 
ruling favourite at the East End, dividing the honours 
with sensation productions. 


M. L. G.—Your verses are pretty in sentiment, but the 
present form of them will never do. ‘Our paths in life 
must now lie separate” is as questionable in poetry as it 
is in mere grammar. Still we like the tender sentiment 
you express. Recast the composition anew, and you might 
take an appropriate motto from Romeo and Juliet—“ Part- 
ing is such sweet sorrow.” The theme is an old one with 
the poets. 

Q. Y. Q.—A virtual image is one which is not formed 
by the actual union of rays ina focus, and cannot be re- 
ceived upon a screen. A real or positive image is one 
formed in the focus of. mirror or lens, and can be re- 
ceived uponascreen. An image seeu in a looking-glass 
or in 4 convex mirror is a virtual image, whilst the image 
formed in the focus of a concave mirror or a convex 
lens is a real image. 

ALrreD.—The Greek phalanx consisted of 8,000 men in 
& square battalion, with shields joined, and spears cross- 
ing each other The battalion formed by Philip of Mace- 
don called the Macedonian phalanx was formed by him 
360 B.C, Itis tothis military concatenation that Byron 
alludes 

“ You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet— 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ?” 

_ ALFRED.—Love is an affair of the heart, and of the emo- 
tions, and does not beloug to the cooler province of rea- 
son. That is why rome | people have loved even when 
their reason proclaimed their passion as injudicious or 
unwise. Follow the dictates of your own heart in the 
matter, and we certainly think you ought to accept the 
little explanation that has been so delicately tendered. 
To be courteous and graceful to the ladies is the first 
duty ofa gentleman, or indeed of a man. 

_Marion.—Love (quite right too) levels all social dis- 
tinctions. These are at best only artificial creations. King 
Cophetua in Teunyson's charming, little poem married a 
beautiful beggar girl. Achilles and Agamemnon both were 





Briseis;and the mighty Emperor Justinian took as his 
empress the frail but beauteous Theodora—a graceful 
Byzantine d P. Cophetua as a word of 
four syllables, thus Co-phet-u-a. 

An Ixquirsr.—You do not suppose that the North Pole 
is an manag Faye Of course it is only an arbit lo- 
calization. You might as well ask if the lines of latitude or 
of longitude were ever discovered. However Franklin went 
on a Polar expedition—a good and gallant man. But he 
got no good by his enterprize. Sensible men, warned by 
his melancholy fate, will = all such silly ex- 
plorations for the future. The Deity has set up in some 
sort an impassable barrier, and that barrier had better be 
left alone. Many books have been written on tho explo- 
rations we refer to. 

J.W.—Whenevera relative displacement takes place be- 
tween a current and a closed circuit in the natural state, 
the latter is traversed by an induced current, which re- 
acts so as to determine a motion in the opposite direc- 
tion ; or, what comes to the same thing, which is — 
site to the current, that would produce the same dis- 
placement. Thus, when we diminish the distance between 
two parallel wires, one of which transmits a current, the 
other forming a closed circuit, we obtain in the latter an 
jnverse current ; and we know that two parallel currents 
j2 opposite directious repel one another. 

Lity C.—1. Strictly speaking it is the orthodox rule to 
undergo the singular ceremony called confirmation before 
receiving the Eucharist. Atleast that is the theory of 
the English Church, But in practice the Church is for 
the most part more liberal, and we presume few of the 
clergy (unless ssibly the narrowest of the narrow 
Ritualists) would refuse the Eucharist to a good and 
sincere man, even although he had never been confirmed 
at all. Confirmation was unknown in the first century of 
the Christian Church, and it only arose in natural con- 
nection with some other forms of sacerdotal development. 
We also think that an action might be brought against 
any clergyman of, the Established Church who should re- 
fuse to administer. 2, With regard to your other question 
it is not necessary to offer wine (and never in the fore- 
noon), but it is a graceful bit of good hospitality. 


IF WE HELP ONE ANOTHER, 


If we help one another 

Along the path of life, 
Each be to each a brother 

Through quiet and through strife, 
Our hopes will shine the brighter, 
Our hearts will be the lighter, 
If we help one another. 


Though trouble’s clouds may gather, 
The sky is still above; 

Though it be stormy weather, 
The sun will constant prove, 

And every shadow banish ; 

The mists will surely vanish 

If we help one another, 


Life hath its meed of sorrow, 
And all must have their share ; 

To-day there’s joy, to-morrow 
May bring its load of care; 

But trouble will be lightened, 

And happiness be brightened, 

If we help one another. 


Oh, struggling heart! ne’er languish, 
But press with bravery on ; 

You'll conquest gain o’er anguish 
By every good act done; 

And life will be less dreary, 

And labour be less weary, 

If we help one another. 


Then let us help each other, 
And do all good we can, 
Each be to each a brother 
Through all of life's brief span ; 
For hearts will be the lighter, 
The world be better, brighter, 
lf we help one another. 


Cc. D. 

Maaare, twenty-one, rather dark, good-looking, affec- 
tionate, and thoroughly d ticated Respondeut 
must be tall, loving, and fond of home. 

y Oaprain oF Tue Top, black hair, blue oyet good-looking 
and good-tempered. Respondent must be loving and do- 
mesticated. 

Oaprain oF THE Haap, 5ft. 4in., dark hair, black eyes, 
handsome, fond of music and children. Respondent 
must be domesticated and loving. 

W. B., twenty-one, dark, good-looking, a good pianist, 
end has 2501. a year, Respondent must be well-educated, 
pretty and loving. 

Rosext M., twenty, medium height, and good-looking. 
Respondent must be about twenty and of a loving dispo- 
sition, 

Suoxtr J., in the Royal Navy, and fond of home and 
children, would like to correspond with a young woman 
about twenty-four. 

antan W., eighteen, medium height, brown hair, 
blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a gentleman not 
—_ than twenty-five, loving, steady, and able to keep 
a wife. 

Georce T., twenty-five, medium height, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, good-tempered, and fond of home, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about twenty, good-tem- 
pered, and a kitchen-maid. 

Carais T., twenty, medium height, dark eyes and hair, 
considered pretty, and a domestic servant. Respondent 
must be about twenty-five, tall, handsome, and foud of 
home and children. 

Minnie, twenty-two, tall, fair ee, dark brown 
hair, hazel eyes, good-tempered, and loving. Respondent 
must be dark,of a loving disposition, and fond of home; a 
clerk preferred. 

_ Tom BowLine, twenty-one, fair complexion, blue eyes, 
light hair, has a moderate income. Respondent must be 
about the same age, loving, fond of music, and thoroughly 
doinesticated. 

Harry W. M., twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., fair, considered 
handsome, offa loving disposition, and a non-commis- 











desperately smitten about the captive dark-eyed slave girl, 






about nineteen, good-looking, loving. and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. 


and brown eyes. 
< a loving disposition, and a domestic servant pre- 
e 


and would 
about twenty, tall, fair, good looking, and fond of music 
and the drama. 


good-looking, and domesticated. 
about twenty-one, tall, handsome, and 
children. 


hair, whiskers and » l 
Respondent must be about seventeen, dark, loving, do- 
mesticated, 


anda theat ger. Pp s 
good looking, well educated, loving, and fond of 
dra 


and eyes, and is a printer. 





Queenie, twenty, medium height, light brown hair, 


blue eyes, ‘and of a very loving disposition, and good-tem- 
pered. 
and good-te 


Respondent must be dark, about twenty-four, 
mpe 


Tom Touau, twenty-seven, black hair, dark complexion, 
Respondent must be about twenty-two, 


Tom Boomiroy, twenty-eight, 5ft. 6in., fair complexion, 


wishes to correspond with a young lady about twenty, 
= hair, loving, and good-looking ; a domestic servant 
prefe: 


Cc. P., twenty, dark brown hair, loving, fond of dancing, 
ea good husband. Respondent must be 


Youne InisuMay; nineteen, 5ft. 9in., fair complexion, 


curly hair, of a loving Le, terpenes and a salary of about 
1201. per annum. e 
and good-looking, and with a little money. 


Respondent must be rather tall, dark, 
Liza 8., nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
‘ “Hesponden' must be 

ond of home and 


Turx's Heap, twenty, 5ft.6in., fair, blue eyes, light 
tache, and in the Royal Navy. 





and about his own height. d 
Eustace W., twenty-five, tall, fair, light hair, blue eyes, 
+ 2 7 Rn 4 + mu t be = 





ma. 
Priscinta, eighteen, a pretty country blonde, good 


tempered, loving, and with a little money,wishes to cor- 
respond with a young man of good birth, sober and in- 


dustrious, : 

Bos F., eighteen, tall, dark complexion, brown hair 

Respondent must be about 

twenty, medium height, good-looking, loving, and do- 

mesticated. 

Ricuarp M., twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., dark hair and mous- 

tache, loving, fond of home, and with a little money. Re- 

—— must be good-looking and loving ; a_ milliner 
referred. 

- Evizasetn K., twenty-two, tall, fair, loving, and tho- 

rough-bred. Respondent must be tall, handsome, loving, 

in a good position, respectabl ted, and fond of 

home. : : ( 

Emity P., twenty, medium height, dark frizzy hair, 
loving, and a domestic servant. Respondent must be 
tall, handsome, and fond of home and children ; a milk- 
man preferred. : oki 

Moraay, twenty-three, 5ft. 4tin., fair complexion, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, a teetotaler, and is a blacksmith, 
Respondent must be about his own age, good tempered, 
and industrious. ‘ ahh, 

Mazrrua, twenty-three, medium height, very fair, light 
hair, slender figure, and a domestic servant, would like 
to correspond with a young man about her own age, who 
must be a teetotaler, good looking, and fond of home an¢ 
children. : 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Cotontat is responded to by—*M. W. D.,” 5ft. din. 
gray eyes, brown hair, affectionate, and would make 
good wife. ey 

WIDOWER (thirty-eight) by—“ Ernestine. 

Emma by—“ W. O.,” twenty, affectionate, and holding 
an excellent situation. F 

Liza by—“ J. J.,”" twenty-four, dark, good-looking, and 
with a little mors 

Loutr C. by—“* I, M.,” whofeels he would prove worthy 
of her notice. , 

Lortriz F. by—“ G. B. T,” twenty, 5ft. 8in., dark com- 
plexion, slight, but good figure. : ; 

A. V. C. by—“‘ Susan R.,” eighteen, tall, fair, loving, 
and has a private income. E 

True 1¥ TRizp by—* Emmie,” eighteen, 5ft. 3in,, af- 
fectionate, and s' ti 

Lovine Tom by—“* May,” the daughter of a tradesman, 
fair, with dark hair and eyes. ‘ 

Tom by—* Dora H.,” nineteen, pretty, hazel eyes, fair, 
domesticated, loving, and fond of music. 

Gant by—‘ Lonely Ellen, O. V. ‘I.,” eighteen, tall, 
fair complexion, loving disposition, an orphan, and very 
domesticated, 

James Z. 8.—by “ Liz,” who is nearly thirty, a ser- 
vant, fuir, medium height, of a loving disposition, and 
would make a nice little wife. 

Farry by—“‘J. E. S.,” 5ft. 8in., twenty-four, dark com- 
plexion, in a good business, and able to keep a wife com- 
fortable. a 

W. J.P. (a seaman in the Royal Nagy) by—* Lizzie 
P.,” twenty, fair complexion, dark eyes, light brown hair, 
anda servant. 

Kate by—‘‘ G. Cooper,” a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft.7in., fair, fond of home andchildren, and would make 
a wife happy. 
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